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CONFIDENCES. 
MAIDEN. 


OH, you merry, idle fellow, high upon a beech- 
bough swaying, 

Have you really no employment all the long 
bright forenoon through 

But to watch the golden sunbeams ’mid the 
green leaves flitting, playing, 

And the glist’ning pilewort gleaming in the 
meadows under you? 


BLACKBIRD. 


Pretty maiden, pretty maiden, in the branches 
green and shady 

There’s a nest with five eggs resting on a 
smooth and cosy bed, 

And since the dawn of morning I am singing 
to a lady 

Who above her cosy dwelling lifts, to hear 
me, her brown head. 


But now tell me, pretty maiden, do you linger 
here each morning 

Just to see the daisies flutter as the south 
wind rushes by, 

Or to view the Lenten lilies all the breezy 
slopes adorning, 

Or the tassels swinging gaily on the scented 
larch-trees nigh? 

MAIDEN. 

Whisper, blackbird, for a moment: much, 
indeed, I love the meadows, 

Gorsy fells, and fragrant larch woods, where 
the south winds murmur low 

To the wind-flowers flushed and trembling, 
and the shifting lights and shadows — 

But I’m watching for my lover, and you must 
let no one know. 

Chambers’ Journal. M. Rock. 


EVENSONG. 


In the heart of a Saxon forest I followed the 
winding ways, 

Deep-cushioned in moss and barred with the 
sunset’s slanting rays, 


When out of the distance dim, where no end 
to the path was seen, 

Where the breath of the springtime hung like 
a motionless mist of green, 


I heard a sound of singing, majestic, sad, and 
clear, 

Rise from the forest deeps and float on the 
evening air. 


I stopped and wondered and waited, as it 
nearer and nearer grew, 

Solemn and strange and sad, till at last came 
into view 


No vision of spirits dreamt of in weird old 
forest lore, 

Who roam the greenwood singing forever and 
evermore, 
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But six Teutonic maidens, tanned with the 
rain and sun, 

A burthen of billeted wood on the shoulders 
of every one. 


How sturdi:y by they marched! and the chant- 
ing passed away 

In the fragrant depths of the forest, and died 
with the dying day. 


No spirits indeed! Yet I thought, as awhile 
I mused and stood, 

That a music more than earthly had passed 
through the darkening wood. 


And I thought that the day to the morrow 
bequeathed in that solemn strain 
The whole world’s hope and labor, its love, 
and its ancient pain. 
Spectator. T. W. ROLLESTON. 


THE GOLDEN HOUR. 


STEEPED in a mellow, orange-golden glow, 
Dark, clustered elms touch hands across 
the lane, 
Strange glories crown the gabled stacks arow, 
And gild each lumbering amber-laden wain. 


In jewelled bravery of gold and green 
The pallid stubble glistens to the sky, 
’Neath limpid seas of luminous air serene, 
Where homing rooks float drowsily on high. 


Infinite pleasure takes the sense — and yet 
Fades in a moment, smitten into pain; 

Changed for a fruitless passion of regret, 
As elfin treasure turns to earth again. 


And gladness falters like a silenced song — 
Sinks with the flame of sunset’s colored 


fire ; 
So short th’ illumined hour! Alas, so long 
The undistinguishable vain desire ! 
GRAHAM R, Tomson. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


“DE PROFUNDIS.” 


YouTH will pass and hope will perish, 
We complain ; 

Is there nothing that we cherish 
Not in vain? 


Ah, the future will be golden! 
We surmise, 

But with glory unbeholden 
Of our eyes. 


Strengthen us in our affliction, 
We implore; 
But the old serene conviction 
Comes no more. 
C. J. WHITBY. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
WILLIAM. 


** Du bist noch nicht der Mann den Teufel fest zu 
halten! ’? — Faust. 


THE emperor’s now notorious speech at 
the annual dinner of the Brandenburg 
Diet, on the 24th of February last, and 
the notification of the press prosecutions 
that are to follow it, have intensified the 
curiosity of public opinion in Europe, 
which for the last three years he has 
already largely monopolized. And yet 
neither speech nor threat of prosecution 
can lay claim to an originality which would 
justify so sudden an increase of interest. 
At most they combine with what has gone 
before to form a dramatic climax; they 
may fitly be styled: “le couronnement 
d’un étrange édifice psychologique.” For 
previous speeches of the emperor, rightly 
understood, harbored similar ill-consid- 
ered ideas; and prosecutions for /2se- 
majesté have for years past belonged to 
the order of the day in Germany.* It is 
the high standing of the persons who have 
this time spoken out (though if all were 
known, they are as nothing beside those 
who agree with them and remain silent), 


which lends exceptional importance to 
this latest ebullition, and seems to render 
an impartial glance at the events connect- 


ed with it opportune. When thorough- 
going patriotic and monarchical papers, 
such as the Cologne Gazette and the 
Miinchner Aligemeine Zeitung adopt the 
tone they have now taken up; when such 
men as Professor Helmholtz, Professor 
Delbruck,t and Dr. Pachnicke ¢ speak out 
as they have done, and scores — yes, hun- 
dreds of others no longer shrink from 
speaking in unison with them, it is time to 
ask, “ What does it all mean?” ‘ Where 


* According to the Minchner Allgemeine Zeitung, 
488 persons were punished for 2se-majesté in the year 
1889 ; 554 in 1888 ; and 540 in 1887. 

+ Professor Delbruck, in the March number of 
Preussiche Fahrbiicher: “The passionate feeling 
which has been excited by the speech will not pass 
away. The speech itself may be forgotten, but the 
traditional sentiment that has been drowned by it is 
lost forever.” 

+ Dr. Pachnicke, member of the Reichstag, at Mag- 
deburg on the 7th of March: *“*The emperor cannot 
believe that his views alone possess decisive impor- 
tance. That would be impossible, for judicial as well 
as for actual reasons. . . . The time for all-controlling 
genius is past.’’ 
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are things drifting to in Berlin, and in 
Germany?” ‘ Whois or who are respon- 
sible for the present state of affairs?” 
And finally : “ What are au fond the peér- 
sonal characteristics of a ruler, who, on 
the morrow of Bismarck’s dismissal, was 
heralded by nearly all as a man of excep- 
tional ability, and by many as at least a 
man of a strong character, possibly with 
a touch of true genius?” 

What it all means is easily suggested — 
namely, that the back of Germany’s char- 
acter and intellect is ominously up, and 
most ominously so where it is as yet un- 
seen. Men are heartily sick of this ever- 
lasting flow of phrases, which becomes 
more copious and more mischievous, in- 
stead of “ drying up,” as had been fondly 
hoped. For, if there is a country where 
on practical matters windy phraseology is 
viewed with detestation and contempt, it 
is Germany. There is a German saying, 
Bange machen gilt nicht, which translated 
means, “It is against the rules of the game 
to frighten your adversary.” Thus, when 
the modern Hotspur calls out: “ Albrecht 
Achilles once said, I know of no more rep- 
utable spot on which to die than in the 
midst of my enemies,” * they simply smile 
and think of Harry of Monmouth; or, 
worse still, they whisper Zs tst nicht so 
gefahrlich (there is nothing to be afraid 
of); “men who are in the habit of dying 
in the midst of their enemies are never 
known to proclaim it beforehand.” 

It means farther, that the class of men 
of to-day, whose ancestors led Germany in 
her many struggles for priceless spiritual 
possessions in the past, and who form the 
cream of the intellectual culture of the 
country, are determined to oppose the 
threateried educational XKrebsgang (crab 
movement) with might and main. The 
full meaning of this, if things were to come 
to extremes, only those can conjure up 
who know Germany fairly well. But 
things will not come to extremes, at least 
not at present; it needs no gift of proph- 
ecy to foretell as much as that. And this 
for two reasons: the emperor has nothing’ 
like the necessary resources at his com- 
mand to fight such a battle as that would 


* Albrecht Achilles was a notable elector of Bran- 
denburg: ** Public Speech of the Emperor,” 1891. 
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portend ; and secondly, neither is he made 
of the stuff of those men who have fought 
similar battles before. Thus things for 
the present will drift back to about where 
they were a month ago—that is to say, to 
that stage of apparently interesting but 
rudderless experiment, which has for some 
time bewildered all those who have no 
other means of judging the present than 
by endeavoring to fit it on as a logical out- 
come of the past. 

What next and most powerfully im- 
presses us is the immense responsibility 
incurred by the advisers — seemingly non- 
advisers — who have succeeded Bismarck 
in the counsels of the emperor. It is 
significant that Herr von Bennigsen, one 
of the ablest men in Germany, is not 
among them. But Count von Caprivi 
bears a responsibility the load of which 
few will envy him. The ready gift of 
tongue and suave amiability of manner are 
his, and both qualities have, to our think- 
ing, been unduly extolled — particularly 
the latter, which is part of the flesh and 
blood of all Prussian officers of high rank. 
But what has met with scant notice is, the 
full significance of his being a soldier. 
He has bluntly said as much himself. He 
has said that he looks upon the duties of 
his position in the light of a soldier called 
upon to obey the order of his superior 
officer. No reproach can be pointed at a 
man who is simply incapable of having a 
will of his own, or an opinion contrary to 
that of his supreme war-lord. It would in 
his eyes be a breach of discipline. In this 
Count Caprivi is consistent. But is such 
a man, despite all his versatility, the right 
man to put the brake on the exuberant 
fancies of his sovereign? We know that 
to do so is the necessary function of a re- 
sponsible minister, even in Germany, anes 
we also know that Prussia’s greatest mon- 
arch since Frederick the Great was grate- 
ful to him to whom he had confided the 
task of doing so. Now, either Count von 
Caprivi has endeavored to check the em- 
peror, in which case he has been unsuc- 
cessful and ought to retire, or he has not 
tried, and consequently has not proved his 
fitness for the tremendous responsibility 
of which, so long as he holds his present 
position, he cannot rid himself. Had 
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he put his foot down when William II 
started issuing manifestoes without minis- 
terial counter-signature, the emperor would 
have dropped the habit. Of this we are 
convinced, for though the emperor has 
dismissed a Bismarck we do not for a mo- 
ment believe that he possesses one-tenth 
of the tenacity of purpose of his grand- 
father. 

And if Count von Caprivi is unequal to 
his task in this matter, one cannot expect 
more of lesser lights. Unfortunately, 
Herr von Bétticher, although a man of 
great working capacity, and of unblem- 
ished integrity and heart, is, through no 
fault of his own, not quite in such a posi- 
tion of independence vis-a-vis his sover- 
eign, as to follow out what his keen 
understanding might doubtless tell him 
would be the only right course to pursue. 
None of the other ministerial luminaries 
of Prussia possess sufficient weight for 
any successful attempt to control the exu- 
berant verbosity of the sovereign. 

Now with regard to the emperor him- 
self. His intentions are as well known 
as his feverish energy has been widely 
extolled. But what has hitherto attracted 
less attention is the question, whence his 
good intentions, his restless energy, draw 
their motive force? What kind of en- 
ergy is this? What is it for? Goethe’s 
words might well recur to us: “Die 
Botschaft hér’ ich wohl, allein mir fehlt der 
Glaube.”* We want to know a little more 
about the soil on which these qualities 
have grown, so that if we cannot yet judge 
the seed by its mature product, we may at 
least be able to guess whether it is within 
the range of possibility that such soil 
should produce valuable fruit, and not only 
noisome weeds. 

Long before he had come to the throne 
the character of Prince Wilhelm had ex- 
cited exceptional curiosity, and in many 
hearts an amount of sympathy which was 
accounted for by pity for his well-known 
physical defect, and the efforts he made 
to overcome its consequences. Great 
things were prophesied for him in sundry 
places, though it is difficult to recall to- 
day any oracle of undoubted weight on 


* I hear the message but lack faith in it. 
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the matter. On the other hand, he had 
not long left the University of Bonn, 
when it was whispered that he was a man 
of little heart, of inordinate vanity, and 
capable of great want of consideration for 
others ; though all these qualities were 
dwarfed by an ever-present restlessness. 
He could not bear to be alone, or to have 
one hour not filled up with some plan or 
other. It was further hinted, that when 
his conduct in any way belied this esti- 
mate, it was simply a case of acting, in 
which all are agreed he is an adept. On 
one memorable occasion in Bonn he had 
no time given him to disguise himself and 
throw himself into an attitude. It was at 
an evening party which Prince William 
honored by his presence. The late Gen- 
eral Herwarth von Bittenfeld presided 
with his niece, who may not have been 
either young or beautiful. In going in to 
supper the old general, according to social 
custom, requested Prince William to give 
his arm to his niece. Instead of the con- 
ventional thanks and bow, Prince William 
hardly concealed his ill-humor. So old 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld —one of those 
true-gritted Prussian fighting men to whom 
his sovereign is still a divinity, but nobody 
else besides of much account — burst out 
before the whole company, “Gut, dann 
nicht!” (All right, leave it alone!) and 
turning his back on Prince William, he 
led his niece in himself. 

In after years, among other things he 
was supposed to learn statecraft, and was 
placed for a time under a high administra- 
tive official, to familiarize himself with the 
technical routine of provincial administra- 
tion. It is on record that this functionary, 
in answer to the query, what he thought 
of Prince William, replied: “I can give 
you that in two words: Prince William is 
a modern being” (ein moderner Mensch). 
To those who are familiar with the mean- 
ing of words from such a man, this is far 
from being a flattering estimate. It im- 
plies superficiality, the love of noisy noto- 
riety —something akin to what Carlyle 
must have had in his mind’s eye, when 
fifty years ago he wrote : — 


Examine the man who lives in misery, be- 
cause he does not shine above other men; 
who goes about producing himself, pruriently 
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anxious about his gifts and claims ; struggling 
to force everybody, as it were begging every- 
body for God’s sake, to acknowledge him a 
great man, and set him over the heads of 
men! Such a creature is among the wretch- 
edest sights seen under the sun. A great 
man? A poor prurient empty man; fitter for 
the ward of a hospital than for a throne 
among men. I advise you to keep out of his 
way. He cannot walk on quiet paths; unless 
you will look at him, wonder at him, write 
paragraphs about him, he cannot live. It is 
the emptiness of the man, not his greatness. 
Because there is nothing in himself, he hun- 
gers and thirsts that you should find some- 
thing in him. In good truth I believe no 
great man, not so much as a genuine man 
who had health and real substance in him of 
whatever magnitude, was ever much tor- 
mented in this way. 


In the first burst of enthusiasm from the 
credulous after the emperor’s accession to 
the throne, any indication of eccentricity 
of manner was put down to the efferves- 
cence of youth, and excited the less at- 
tention as his personality was still dwarfed 
by the shadow of his great chancellor. 
Thus the dismissal of Prince Bismarck 
may be said to have first put him on his 
own legs in more sensesthanone. Every 
Bismarck-hater in poor, envious Germany 
became in one night a man ready, under 
favorable conditions, to accept the young 
emperor at his own valuation—a task 
since proved to be beyond the digestive 
powers of all but the most robust. But 
for the moment there was at least eine 
That, — action. Contemplative dreamers, 
and even persons who have hardly the 
capacity for dreaming vouchsafed to them 
— that is, most of us —are impressed by 
action. The maker of Germany had been 
almost violently turned adrift, and public 
opinion applauded the doing of it! It is 
a sickening memory this, of the hyenas at 
work; even the unsightly Yankee, fired by 
imperial favor, daring to contribute his 
discordant howl at the fallen lion to Trans- 
atlantic magazines. There was nobody 
there to tell the intoxicated people: “ The 
dismissal of a Bismarck might have been 
a supreme act of self-denial in a strong, 
deep-feeling nature, but in one of abnor- 
mal self-consciousness and vanity it could 
be no proof of strength of character at all; 
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only another instance of those who lightly 
‘rush in where angels fear to tread.’” 

Still it would be manifestly unfair to 
argue that there were not two sides even 
to this question. Without trespassing be- 
yond the limits set to ourselves and en- 
larging unduly on political matter, it may 
be granted, that on the morrow of Bis- 
marck’s dismissal the young emperor 
stood very high in the opinion of a large 
majority of lookers-on in all countries. 
To many there was something fascinating 
in the idea of the young, generously im- 
pulsive, and withal “strong” young mon- 
arch, pinning his colors to the mast of 
sympathy for down-trodden toiling man- 
kind, and parting, at the cost of untold 
anguish, from the old, aristocratic, class- 
interest-hardened pilot. If ever a man 
had an opportunity it was he. Silence 
was the ally he wanted in that moment 
more than the Deity; in reality he acted 
according to the spirit of neither. Ah, 
had he but kept silence! 

But as so often appears in the records 
of royal romantic Liberalism, the wildest 
hopes flourished fora while. Some appar- 
ently judicious measures too were brought 
forward, and luck, if not acumen, seems to 
have favored him fora while. His imperial 
progresses through many lands had all the 
glamour of success — although it is whis- 
pered that in England, whilst uniforms 
were being changed and deputations re- 
ceived, and gala performances were in full 
swing, astute observers in high places had 
come to the conclusion that the busy young 
man was an over-rated article, and certainly 
not a well-balanced, still less a strong man. 
For all that, fortune seemed with him still; 
the dreaded Socialist party showed a rift 
in its ranks. For the emperor is filled 
with a dread of the Socialists, such as all 
histrionic natures feel for those who make 
on them the impression of being seriously 
in earnest — not in words only. 

But this one positive result, the full 
consequences or insignificance of which 
time alone can show, was far from satisfy- 
ing the emperor. “Time” is not the 
agent he relies on, or the material he 
works with; he must hurry things on by 
throwing himself daily into the breach, 
under the influence of the spirit of the 
corporal who expects orders to be executed 
“at sight.” He transplants the methods 
of the barracks to the green baize table of 
the Cabinet. Thus he gets too much in 
advance of “time,” is soon out of touch 
with it, and will be forced to recede a bit 
or pay the penalty, as others have done 
before him. 
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In the meanwhile the fear is spreading 
in Germany that the ultimate conse- 
quences of the emperor’s departure from 
Bismarck’s foreign policy will be disas- 
trous; for a thorough reversal it is, not- 
withstanding the emphatic declaration of 
Chancellor Caprivi on the morrow of 
Bismarck’s dismissal, that the foreign 
“course” remained unchanged. But 
little public expression of this fear is 
heard because the press in Germany does 
not fulfil the same position as that of En- 
gland in giving full voice to public opinion ; 
and patriotism instinctively silences many 
who fear to discuss what they feel they are 
powerless to change. But there isa great 
deal of silent opinion in Germany; and it 
is this silent opinion which has been grow- 
ing for the last two years, and has been 
quietly forming its own impartial judg- 
ment on the personality of the momentary 
figure-head of the German Empire. The 
thoughtful section of the community have 
never taken the emperor at his own valu- 
ation, and their number has lately been 
increasing in geometrical progression, par- 
ticularly in the south of Germany, pre- 
cisely where the founders of German unity 
were most anxious to avoid future friction.* 
But the full extent of anxiety will possi- 
bly not be known until after Bismarck’s 
death ; for, sad as it is to have to say it, a 
portion of the German press still harbor so 
petty a resentment against the man who 
made their country great that they would 
rather submit to anything than point even 
indirectly to his “irreplaceability.” Still, 
it is this silent opinion which seems to us 
to outweigh in ultimate importance all 
that could possibly be expressed outside 
the Fatherland. 

These unreported grumblers question 
the sincerity of the emperor’s benevolent 
interest in the working classes, which finds 
its daily expression in peripatetic sermons 
on the virtues of patriotic self-sacrifice, 
thrift, frugality, and contentment. They 
hear that his rough treatment and persis- 
tent snubbing of the wealthy aristocratic 
officers have been such that many of them 
have thrown up their commissions and 
quitted the army in disgust. People do 
not sympathize much with these officers, 
but many persons ask: “ How does the 
emperor’s example fit in with this crusade 
against extravagance?’’ For, on the 
other hand, they hear of extravagant proj- 
ects for building an imperial palace in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (since abandoned), 

* According to all reliable reports there has never 


been such deep-rooted uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
throughout south Germany as at the present momeni. 
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of expensive pleasure steamers kept up, 
of sailing yachts, of four million marks 
thrown out for a special train of carriages 
picked out in white and gold, and lastly 
of a brand-new cathedral to enshrine the 
tombs of the Hohenzollerns and to cost the 
trifle of ten million marks. 

These unheard grumblers are further of 
opinion that the persona! importance of 
the emperor has been largely the creation 
of the daily press, to the slightest ex- 
pression of which he attaches abnormal 
importance, and with regard to which he 
evinces a hyper-sensitiveness quite unique 
in a monarch, and all the more to be 
wondered at in a fellow-countryman, and 
presumably a student, of Goethe, who had 
such a contemptuous opinion of hyper- 
sensitive people. In publicly calling the 
exponents of the press press-benge/n (press- 
youngsters) the emperor seems to have 
been both ungrateful and unwise. The 
press has a knack of unmaking its idols. 
It may unmake him, as it has unmade 
others before now in other countries be- 
sides Germany, and leave him stranded, 
neglected, diminished, only with the pow- 
ers for harm his position confers upon him, 
the power of undoing the work of genius. 

For the emperor’s powers of direct ac- 
tion, as embodied in the Constitution of 
the empire, are in reality far more limited 
than is thoroughly realized abroad. The 
perennial journalistic chorus about the 
German emperor being the corner-stone of 
European peace is largely “humbug.” It 
can only be understood in the sense of a 
man earning praise because he refrains 
from using his power of setting a light to 
his neighbor’s house, knowing full well 
that if he did so it would infallibly involve 
the burning of his own. These peace 
pzan-singers mix up the past and the pres- 
ent, Prince Bismarck enjoyed a prestige 
as guardian of the peace, which Germany 
to-day without him has largely forfeited. 
For the initiative, the decision in these 
matters, lies to-day far more in the hands 
of France and Russia combined, or even 
in those of Austria, than in those of Ger- 
many. And we hold to this view even 
though we may be of opinion that Ger- 
many might still be able to face France 
and Russia for a time successfully. But 
this view brings no comfort; it rather in- 
dicates a possible temptation to vanity 
egged on by infatuation or the stronger 
will of others, and, thinking only of the 
success of the moment, only too likely to 
be drawn to risk the future. The sense 
that such are among the possibilities of 
the future, and that they might not be un- 





welcome to a party in England, is one 
reason why the emperor’s sudden friend- 
ship for everything English is viewed with 
mingled feelings in the Fatherland. Nor 
can even we ourselves lay much unction to 
our souls on the strength of the emperor’s 
latest admiration for England and English 
things. It is only a mushroom growth of 
yesterday, a capricious reaction against 
former undisguised dislike and vilifica- 
tion, There is no character, no backbone 
in it. 

Hence distrust and pessimism as to 
these matters. And let it be borne in 
mind that when the emperor speaks of 
“* My army,” as he does so often, it is only 
the Prussian army that can be meant. 
The application of the term to the German 
army could only imply a slight to those 
other kings and princes who are but his 
allies, and whose armies are only in time 
of war by treaty placed under the supreme 
command of the German emperor. Thus 
such expressions are Calculated to re- 
awaken that spirit of particularism which 
it has been the one aim of the creators of 
Germany to extinguish. 

The instances in which the emperor, 
with all his good intentions, has hurt men’s 
susceptibilities right and left, without the 
slightest excuse of a political object, are 
simply untold. Some months after Bis- 
marck’s dismissal, a historical play called 
‘** Der neue Herr,” was performed at Ber- 
lin, The subject was the glorification of 
the young elector of Brandenburg (known 
to history as the great elector), who, on 
ascending the throne of his fathers, dis- 
missed his father’s wicked minister. Of 
course nobody could fail to notice the sin- 
gularly ill-chosen historical parallel; but 
it did notend there. The emperor visited 
the performance night after night, applaud- 
ing vociferously, and even went out of his 
way to confer marks of distinction on 
author and actors. The episode was in 
general discreetly passed over by the 
press at the time; the fruit was not ripe, 
the cup not yet full. But for all that it 
wounded the feelings of many, who, what- 
ever their party, had retained unsullied 
the sentiments of chivalrous gentlemen. 
A more recent attempt to propagate polit- 
ical ideas by means of a stage play, which 
also found demonstrative patronage from 
the emperor, was choked at its birth by 
the apathy of the public, who sat on the 
half empty benches in disdainful silence, 
amid the boisterous applause of the em- 
peror. 

But all these incidents sink into insig- 
nificance beside the disastrous record of 
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his Majesty’s oratory. After posing for a 
while as a hater of class privilege and os- 
tentatiously favoring men of burgher birth, 
on a memorable occasion he suddenly ex- 
claimed, that the nobility were the Zde/- 
sten — the noblest of his country; a sen- 
timent that would only cause a smile in 
England, but digs deep trenches of resent- 
ment in partially feudal, but largely and 
aggressively democratic, Germany. 

There are many who say that the em- 
peror’s irrepressible habit of after-dinner 
speaking is an exotic, one that he has learnt 
at public dinners in England, and with 
exceptional tendency to imitation, as dis- 
tinct from origination, has transplanted 
to Germany, where it will never take root. 
For whereas in England the character of 
society and long political habit have en- 
abled the public to take harmless after- 
dinner platitudes at their true value; in 
Germany they arouse resentment, possibly 
contempt, if they contain anything offen- 
sive or effusive—but never indulgent 
appreciation. They are foreign to the 
temper of the nation; anywhere else they 
might go down, butnot there. Also, what 
little taste Germans have for phrase- 
making has been rendered very hard to 
please by the superb grit of Bismarck’s 
rare but sledge-hammer utterances. What 
could the emperor’s phrases mean to them 
after the winged shafts of the man who 


built up one great historical empire and 
humbled two others? 

The emperor’s intellectual stock in trade 
is said to consist mainly of the gift of 
quickly grasping the outward aspect of 


many things — Auffassungsgabe. Thus, 
there is in him a specious, plausible affec- 
tation of acqnaintanceship with literature, 
ranging from the works of Jules Simon to 
those of Mark Twain—naval matters, 
military matters (statecraft goes without 
saying) —all this notwithstanding that his 
life has been short, and that he has not 
read a book for years. Indeed, of late 
reading has beena physical impossibility, 
for all available time has been duly chron- 
icled as filled up with hunting parties, 
yacht sailings, torpedo trips, railway jour- 
neys, festive banquets, christenings, wed- 
dings, funerals, manceuvres, and such like 
efforts, for all of which there has ever 
been ample time and opportunity. 

But the glamour of it all sufficed for the 
time for endless reporters’ articles. It 
was just of a kind to dazzle and excite the 
admiration of the enthusiastic American 
who wrote home, after being the emperor’s 
guest at the mandeuvres, that another 
Frederick the Great was the least the 
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world had to expect. Men of that stamp 
do not stop to think, much less to listen, 
even supposing that they have the fac- 
ulties for doing so. Otherwise it might 
have dawned upon them, or been taught 
them, that such gifts are ever, except in 
such rare instances as that of Napoleon 
the First, the almost infallible signs of 
superficiality. And if listening had been 
cultivated, the following story might have 
been brought home from the manceuvres. 
The field day is over, and the emperor 
rides down the front, taking the report of 
each commanding officer as he passes 
along the line. One of them in answer to 
the imperial query had nothing to report. 

“What, nothing?” 

“ No, nothing, sire.” 

“Nonsense ; 1 command you to make 
me a report.” 

“ Well, then, if your Majesty commands, 
I must obey; and all I can say is, that the 
whole affair was one confounded mess.” 

That dilettantism must be the outcome 
of this superficiality, allied to a morbid 
craving for immediate, tangible, positive 
results all along the line, is self-evident. 
Everything is to go by the word of com- 
mand; opportuneness, maturity of time, 
the one condition of all sound work, this 
is at once abolished; it is not to be found 
in the corporal’s drill book. The conse- 
quences have not been long in showing 
themselves in more departments than one 
— let us say in every department. 

The record of this unfortunate dilet- 
tantism— spelling the outcome of good 
intentions and phenomenal energy, trans- 
lated into concrete performance — is open 
to the inspection of him who runs. It 
traverses every field of the emperor’s man- 
ifold activity. The disastrous attempts to 
win French sympathies by tentative visits, 
by letters to painters’ widows, etc., are 
still fresh in the memory of the public. 
The ill-judged, premature dragging forth 
of poor Dr. Koch —the most retiring of 
men — under the garish lamp of publicity, 
to endow the world with a gratuitous boon 
(but see, it is J who have given it), is also 
sufficiently well known and appreciated. 

Of military matters it is difficult to 
judge. We are invited to believe that the 
aged, the used up, and the unfit have been 
weeded out; but we hear nothing of the 
approved capacities which have been 
shunted. For these men do not air their 
grievances —like linen hung to dry —in 
the sun of publicity. Silence on these 
matters is the golden watchword of such 
men in Prussia. And besides, the em- 
peror has a gift, almost amounting to 
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enius, of loading with flattery those whom 

e has decided to cast out. But a straw 
way indicate the direction of the wind, 
aad there are several such. All the cav- 
alry have been armed with steel lances, 
whereas in Austria lances have been 
totally abolished. Which is the right 
course? No one can tell for certain, it is 
true. But the lances themselves have 
been tested and are said to have failed in 
the manceuvres, for they break easily and 
cannot be as readily replaced as those 
made of wood. The small sword of the 
infantry officer with its leather scabbard 
has been abolished, and a heavy dragoon 
sword substituted. So that, whereas for- 
merly the officer’s sword was a distinct 
symbol of the moral authority of the offi- 
cer, for all officers are armed besides with 
revolvers (and that equipment seems to 
have answered fairly well in two great 
wars), the heavy sword is thought by 
many to be an unnecessary encumbrance. 
The emperor in his spirit of imitation is 
even said aot to disdain to take hints 
from English military arrangements, and 
is credited with the intention of introduc- 
ing regimental canteens into Germany. It 
is to be hoped that he will stop short of 
introducing English adulterated bread. 

But the educational crusade crowns the 
edifice. It was originally intended to 
broaden the character of Germany’s youth. 
It has taken a strange road to attain that 
end. 

No wonder that jokes at the emperor’s 
expense, the sum of which would fill vol- 
umes, are current throughout the land. 
One of them, referring to his mania for 
travelling, will, we think, even bear ren- 
dering into English : — 


All hail to thee! In special train 
Still travel on and on again. 

When soon you do run off the rail, 
You’ll hurry off to Bismarck then 
And we shall welcome him again.* 


Yet his vanity is said to be such tnat he 
has no idea of the comments his eccen- 
tricities call forth. His faith in his per- 
sonal irresistibility is said to be invincible. 
In fact so much so, that the shock of a 
discovery of the real feeling of a large 
section of the community might have se- 
rious mental consequences. Hence the 
superb naiveté of his “ pose ” on all occa- 
sions, Those who have watched it smile, 


* Heil Dir im Sonderzug 
Reisest noch nicht genug, 
Reis’ immer mehr. 
Wenn Du dann bald entgleist 
Rasch Du zum Bismarck eilst 
Holst ihn uns her. 





when they read that the emperor has con- 
sented to preside on such and such an 
occasion. Why of course he consents; it 
is a necessity of life to him to preside, or 
to be doing something — by predilection 
something to be reported. Even during 
these northern journeys something must 
always be on the /afis, practical jokes — 
jeux de société—or some weird eccen- 
tricity or other, to contribute to which a 
staff of bottle-holders and yarn-spinners is 
necessary. 

Perhaps the most ominous joint product 
of the emperor’s vanity and superficiality 
combined is the Gréssenwahn (megalo- 
mania) which he seems to be developing 
at an alarming rate. This is not surpris- 
ing, for megalomania — the diseased esti- 
mate of the relative properties of things 
— has something of a local character ; it is 
among badly balanced creatures in Ger- 
many what is called spleen in England. 
Even Napoleon’s was a simple nature un- 
til he became afflicted with this dreadful 
complaint, and yet what a Cesar’s head 
that man had! It is this megalomania 
which causes the deepest anxiety in Ger- 
many, because it is feared that it may lead 
to some irreparable piece of want of tact, 
and thence to war. For it is argued that, 
vanity being at the bottom of it all, and 
the emperor finding he is unable to gain 
the premature immortality he thirsts for 
by peaceful prodigies, his resiless, ner- 
vous irritability may further increase, and 
degenerate into recklessness, and then his 
megalomania may blind him to the dan- 
gers he, and above all poor, blood-soaken 
Germany, must encounter on the war-path. 
It would seem that the danger of this is 
largely increased when we bear in mind 
that there is a party in Berlin eager for 
war with Russia—the sooner the better 
— and that the opinion of military men in 
Prussia in general is strongly optimistic 
as te its probable results. 

Therefore the emperor’s intended jour- 
ney to Copenhagen in the coming summer 
is viewed with anxiety. It is even said 
that his sudden resolution with regard to 
the Guelph fund, without consulting the 
voice of the nation, let alone the man who 
was responsible for its sequestration, is 
only dictated by a wish to make his recep- 
tion the more cordial at the golden wed- 
ding of the Danish royal couple, at which 
he is not wanted. Neither does it add to 
the popularity of this step, or lend weight 
to the argument of its opportuneness, when 
the Germans read that foreign potentates 
—notably the queen of Eng!and—have 
urged the settlement. The Germans have 
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the highest admiration for the queen, as 
queen of England, but they think they 
have no reason to desire her counsel in 
their own affairs. 

The proposed journey to Roumania is 
also not to the liking of many; for they 
remember the words of their great states- 
man, that the affairs of the lower Danube 
are not worth to Germany, “ the bones of 
a single Pomeranian grenadier.” The 
emperor evidently sees German interests 
on the Danube, as elsewhere, through a 
different glass to that of his former chan- 
cellor. 

This incapacity for seeing the due pro- 
portions — the fitness of things — also 
shows itself in other matters besides poli- 
tics; be they important or trivial, as long 
as they admit of personal treatment, there 
the idiosyncrasy is apparent. Hence end- 
less incongruities and instances of mal- 
adroitness, of wounds that fester on long 
after they have slipped the memory of 
him who had inflicted them. Such in- 
stances are indeed so numerous as to 
make selection a difficult matter. Last 
summer all Germany was fed with ac- 
counts of the reception of the emperor in 
England, and of the lavish distribution of 
presents — the inevitable portraits in- 
cluded. Inthe autumn the emperor was 


a guest of the town of Erfurt during the 


manceuvres. £5,000 were spent on his 
reception there. Yet he hardly deigned 
to smile on the city fathers assembled to 
greet him, and —a most unusua! thing in 
Germany — left the town without confer- 
ring a single token of his favor on anybody. 
This is but one instance of marked slights 
alternating with disproportionately lavish 
prodigality. In fact, it is said to be not 
easy to avoid being decorated or snubbed 
by the emperor. 

A most pregnant example of both was 
his slighting conduct on the occasion of 
the jubilee of Professor Virchow, con- 
trasted with his going out of his way 
immediately afterwards, to distinguish 
Professor Helmholtz, whom, by the way, 
he saw the other day, in the unwelcome 
part identified with the words xa? od, réxvov 
among the Berlin professors protesting 
against the proposed Education Bill. It 
is not necessary to know a man such as 
Professor Helmholtz personally, in order 
to feel sure that a compliment to him im- 
plying a slight or a reproach to his distin- 
guished colleague must have lost a great 
deal of its value. 

But there seems to be method in this 
procedure, for it was only yesterday that 
the emperor addressed words of flippant, 
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ironical banter to a deputation of pro- 
fessors of the University of Halle, such 
as these men are not likely to forgive ina 
hurry, even to an emperor. For the Ger- 
man professor is a gentleman who has a 
very keen sense of his personal honor and 
dignity, which he does not easily lose 
sight of, even in the presence of royalty; 
and the traditions of his class justify him 
in holding them above every attempt at 
slight or contumely. But this tone of 
undergraduate banter, which the Germans 
know under the term of Burschikoses 
Benehmen, and which the emperor adopts, 
as the humor takes him, with the highest 
as with the humblest, has already had 
worse than personal results. It is in- 
directly answerable for the large increase 
of an offensive type of German, formerly 
unknown. No wonder, when the emperor 
inculcates beer-drinking and rapier-play 
as the means of attaining ideals in life! 
And this in the grandson of a man whose 
urbanity towards all was proverbial; who 
at his death was said, with some justice, 
never to have conferred distinction on an 
unworthy person, even in fields of activity 
beyond his knowledge. Could anybody 
say as much of the grandson to-day? But 
William the First not only took advice; 
he knew whence to take it. 

In nothing has his successor’s indis- 
criminate want of tact, in combination 
with the love of “ pose ” — the artificiality 
of feeling of the born actor —shown to 
greater disadvantage than his relationship 
to the late Field-Marshal Moltke from the 
moment of Bismarck’s dismissal down to 
the death of the former. It was of a na- 
ture to make one doubt the sincerity of 
what seemed to be his most genuine utter- 
ances and actions. Poor old Moltke had 
to accompany his sovereign by day and by 
night on his excursions, and everybody 
could see through the transparent motive. 
In fact it disgusted many to see the old 
gentleman’s courtier-like devotion to his 
young sovereign thus taken advantage 
of, and some are still of opinion that 
these ridiculous journeys hastened Count 
Moltke’s death. But the climax was 
reached when the news of his death — 
meeting the emperor on one of his many 
excursions — produced the following tele- 
gram ;:— 

“Tam amazed; I have lost an army; 
I am coming back!” 

Was ever the first personal pronoun 
used with more damning effect — and that, 
too, by a man whose kind-hearted father 
on coming to the throne thrilled all hearts 
by his simple words? How easily, one 
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would think, might the son have imitated 
his father on this occasion! What could 
the shrewd Berliners think of the em- 
peror’s tears at Moltke’s bier, after those 
pronouns? Besides, they knew that the 
eagle-eyed Moltke was not the sort of man 
people easily cry over — least of all a born 
actor! 

And yet with the German emperor, as 
with all things human, there are lights as 
well as shades. He is insensible to the 
attraction of money, though unfortunately 
not equally so to the things that money 
can buy. There can be no doubt that he 
possesses a certain love of justice and fair 
play, as far as it does not interfere with 
the gratification of his vanity. Thus the 
reformed income-tax was undoubtedly due 
to his belief that the wealthy classes es- 
caped their fair share of taxation. Also 
it draws our sympathies towards him to 
bear in mind that he has often been the 
subject of malicious libel and slander — 
poisonous weeds that flourish luxuriantly 
in Germany — and this without the slight- 
est justification. The legend of his heart- 
less conduct to his mother has even 
reached the English shores. To discuss 
such things in one less eager for the light 
of publicity himself would seem to savor 
of bad taste, for they are mostly beyond 
the ken of outsiders, and most certainly 
beyond their judgment. But the emperor’s 
personality is so exceptional that we feel 
no diffidence in insisting on the ground- 
lessness of these tales. The real fact of 
the matter is, that his strong-willed mother 
used grievously to outrage his vanity by 
ordering “ Willie ” about long after he had 
come to the conviction of his divine mis- 
sion, Even now the emperor has uncon- 
sciously a feeling of profound awe — yes, 
of jealousy —for his mother; and if she 
would only frankly acknowledge the 
heaven-sent Evangelist —the Great Man 
—in her son “ Willie,” there is nothing 
she could not do with him. But his 
mother is a proud and obstinate woman. 

More serious are the doubts that have 
been expressed with regard to his qualities 
of heart. Frederick the Great had little 
heart, but he was above vanity. Vanity is 
a mortgage on the heart, as it is on the 
understanding. We believe the emperor 
to be endowed with as much heart as his 
vanity leaves room for and allows him to 
possess —heart of an emotional, surface 
kind. An exaggerated boisterous Jdon- 
homie seems to monopolize the place in 
his system which German Gemi#th held in 
that of his finer-strung father. 

To sum up: his whole demeanor is at 





variance with the one imperative quality 
to which Lord Macaulay refers in his es- 
say on the Earl of Chatham: “ He was an 
almost solitary instance of a n.an of real 
genius, and of a brave, lofty, and com- 
manding spirit, without simplicity of char- 
acter.” 

Do the emperor’s flatterers lead him to 
believe that he is another such rare ex- 
ception? There is yet a sphere in which 
he can do sound work of the highest 
order; and this at once — over night —in 
asingleday. Itis of the kind the German 
poet extolled as being far and away nobler 
than the slaying of dragons. It is the 
fight which not only the Germar emperor, 
but each of us must wage, if he would 
conquer the spirit of crass self-advertising 
egotism which more or less pervades our 
time. 

This is the only way to attain what the 
emperor has himself declared to be his 
aim, and the distinguishing feature of his 
best ambitions; the being abreast of the 
“time,” and thus being able to direct the 
course of events. But to do that you 
must conquer yourself before you aspire 
to the mastery of others. In his special 
case it would mean to conquer this rest- 
less energy in the cause of self-glorifica- 
tion, to subdue within reasonable limits 
this excessive vanity which, like the naked 
flesh of the beggar, peeps out beneath the 
rags of his Titanic energy, these publicly 
vaunted good intentions. This would be 
a fight, compared with which his diplo- 
matic duel with Prince Bismarck would 
be child’s play. It is sad to think that he 
would have to fight this battle alone, 
single-handed, alone in communion with 
the Deity he so often invokes. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CONQUEST OF DONA JACOBA, 
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A FoREST of willows cut by a forking 
creek, and held apart here and there by 
fields of yellow mustard blossoms flutter- 
ing in their pale-green nests, or meadows 
carpeted with the tiny white and yellow 
flowers of early summer. Wide patches 
of blue where the willows ended, and im- 
mense banks of daisies bordering fields 
of golden grain, bending and shimmering 
in the wind with the long, even sweep of 
rising tide. Then the lake, long, irregu- 
lar, half choked with tules, closed by a 
marsh. The valley framed by mountains 
of purplish grey, dull brown with patches 
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of vivid green and yellow; a solitary grey 
peak, barren and rocky, in sharp contrast 
to the rich California hills; on one side 
fawn-colored slopes, and slopes with 
groves of crouching oaks in their hol- 
lows; opposite and beyond the cold peak, 
a golden hill rising to a mount of earthy 
green; still lower, another peak, red and 
green mulberry and mould; between and 
afar, closing the valley, a line of pink- 
brown mountains splashed with blue. 
Such was a fragment of Don Roberto 
Duncan’s vast rancho of Los Quervos, and 
on a plateau above the willows stood the 
adobe house, white and red-tiled, shaped 
like a solid letter H. On the deep veran- 
dah, sunken between the short forearms 
of the H, Dofia Jacoba could stand and 
issue commands in her harsh, imperious 
voice to the Indians in the rancheria 
among the willows, whilst the long sa/a 
behind overflowed with the gay company 
her famous hospitality had summoned, the 
bare floor and ugly velvet furniture swept 
out of thought by beautiful faces and flow- 
ered silken gowns. Behind the sala was 
an open court, the grass growing close to 
the great stone fountain. On either side 
was along line of rooms, and above the 
sala was a library opening into the sleep- 
ing-room of Dofia Jacoba on one side, and 
into that of Elena, her youngest and love- 
liest daughter, on the other. Behind the 


house were a dozen or more buildings ; 
the kitchen; a room in which steers and 
bullocks, sheep and pigs, were hanging; a 
storehouse containing provisions enough 
for a hotel; and the manufactories of the 


Indians. Somewhat apart was a large 
building with a billiard-room in its upper 
story and sleeping-rooms below. From 
her window Elena could look down upon 
the high-walled corral with its prancing 
horses always in readiness for the pleas- 
ure-loving guests, and upon the broad 
road curving through the willows and down 
the valley. 

The great house almost shook with life 
on this brilliant day of the month of June, 
1852. Don Roberto Duncan, into whose 
shrewd Scottish hands California had 
poured her wealth for forty years, had 
long ago taken to himself a wife of Cas- 
tilian blood; and to-morrow their eldest 
remaining daughter was to be married to 
a young Englishman, whose father had 
been a merchant in California when San 
Francisco was Yerba Buena. Nota room 
was vacant in the house. Young people 
had come from Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. 
Beds had been put up in the library and 
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billiard-room, in the storerooms and attics. 
The corral was full of strange horses, and 
the huts in the willows had their humbler 
guests. 

Francisca sat in her room surrounded 
by a dozen chattering girls. The floor be- 
neath the feet of the California heiress was 
bare, and the heavy furniture was of un- 
carved mahogany. Buta rich satin quilt 
covered the bed, lavish Spanish needle- 
work draped chest and tables, and through 
the open window came the June sunshine 
and the sound of the splashing of the 
fountain. 

Francisca was putting the last stitches 
in her wedding gown, and the girls were 
helping, advising, and commenting. 

“Art thou not frightened, Panchita,” 
demanded one of the girls, “to go away 
and live with a strange man? Just think, 
thou hast seen him but ten times.” 

“What of that?” asked Francisca se- 
renely, holding the rich corded silk at 
arm’s length, and half closing her eyes as 
she readjusted the deep flounce of Span- 
ish lace. “Remember, we will ride and 
dance and play games together for a week 
with all of you, dear friends, before I go 
away with him. I shall know him quite 
well by that time. And did not my father 
know him when he was alittle boy? Sure 
he cannot be a cruel man, or my father 
would not have chosen him for my hus- 
band.” 

“T like the Americans and the Germans 
and the Russians,” said the girl who had 
spoken, “ particularly the Americans. But 
these English are so stern, so harsh some- 
times.” 

“What of that?” asked Francisca 
again. ‘Am I not used to my father?” 

She was a singular-looking girl, this 
compound of Scottish and Spanish. Her 
face was cast in her father’s hard mould, 
and her frame was large and sturdy; but 
she had the black luxuriant hair of Spain, 
and much grace of gesture and expres- 
sion. 

“fT would not marry an Englishman,” 
said a soft voice. 

Francisca raised her eyebrows and 
glanced coldly at the speaker, a girl of 
perfect loveliness, who sat behind a table, 
her chin resting on her clasped hands. 

“ Thou wouldst marry whom our father 
told thee to marry, Elena,” said her sister 
— “ What hast thou to say about 
it 

“T will marry a Spaniard,” said Elena 
rebelliously. “A Spaniard, and ao 
other.” 

“ Thou wilt do what?” said acold voice 
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from the door. The girls gave a little 
scream. Elena turned pale, even Fran- 
cisca’s hands twitched. 

Dofia Jacoba was an impressive figure 
as she stood in the doorway. A tall, un- 
bowed woman with a large face and pow- 
erful, penetrating eyes. A thin mouth 
covering white teeth separated the prom- 
inent nose and square chin. A braid of 
thick black hair lay over her fine bust, and 
a black silk handkerchief made a turban 
for her lofty head. She wore a skirt of 
heavy black silk and a shawl of Chinese 
crépe, one end thrown gracefully over her 
shoulder. 

“ What didst thou say?” she demanded 
again, a sneer on her lips. 

Elena made no answer. She stared 
through the window at the servants laying 
the table in the dining-room on the other 
side of the court, her breath shortening as 
if the room had been exhausted of air. 

“Let me hear no more of that non- 
sense,” continued ber mother. “A strange 
remark truly to come from the lips of a 
Californian! Thy father has said that his 
daughters shall marry men of his race — 
men who belong to that island of the 
North; and I have agreed, and thy sisters 
are well married. No women are more 
virtuous, more industrious, more religious, 
than ours; but our men — our young men 


—are a set of drinking, gambling vaga- 


bonds. Go to thy room and pray there 
until supper.” 

Elena ran out of an opposite door, and 
Dofia Jacoba sat down on a high-backed 
chair and held out her hand for the wed- 
ding gown. She examined it attentively, 
and gave a faint smile of approval. 

“The lace is beautiful,” she said. 
“ There is no richer in California, and I 
have seen Dofia Maria Antonia de la 
Guerra’s, and Dofia Modeste Castro’s. 
Let me see thy mantilla once more.” 

Francisca opened a chest nearly as 
large as her bed, and shook out a long 
square of superb Spanish lace. It had 
arrived from the city of Mexico but a few 
days before. The girls clapped their ad- 
miring hands, as if they had not looked 
at it twenty times, and Dofia Jacoba 
smoothed it tenderly with her strong 
hands. Then she went over to the chest 
and lifted the beautiful silk and crépe 
gowns, one by one, her sharp eyes detect- 
ing no flaw. She opened another chest 
and examined the piles of underclothing 
and bed linen, all of finest woof, and 
deeply bordered with the drawn work of 
Spain. 

“ Allis well,” she said, returning to her 
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chair. “I see nothing more to be done. 
Thy brother will bring the emeralds, and 
the English plate will come before the 
week is over.” 

“Ts it sure that Santiago will come in 
time for the wedding?” asked a half En- 
glish granddaughter, whose voice broke 
suddenly at her own temerity. 

But Dofia Jacoba was in a gracious 
mood. 

“Sure. Has not Don Roberto gone to 

meet him? He will be here at four to- 
day.” , 
“* How glad I shall be to see him!” said 
Francisca. “Just think, my friends, I 
have not seen him for seven years. Not 
since he was eleven years old. He has 
been on that cold, dreadful island in the 
North all this time. I wonder has he 
changed?” 

“Why should he change ?” asked Dofia 
Jacoba. “Is he not a Cortez anda Dun- 
can? Is he not a Californian and a Cath- 
olic? Can a few years in an English 
school make him of another race? He is 
seven years older, that is all.” 

“True,” assented Francisca, threading 
her needle; “of course he could not 
change.” 

Dofia Jacoba opened a large fan and 
wielded it with slow curves of her strong 
wrist. She had never been cold in her 
life, and even a June day oppressed her. 

“We have another guest,” she said in 
a moment—‘“a young man, Don Dario 
Castafiares of Los Robles Rancho. He 
comes to buy cattle of my husband, and 
must remain with us until the bargain is 
over.” 

Several of the girls raised their large 
black eyes with interest. “Don Dario 
Castafiares,” said one; “I have heard of 
him. He is very rich and very handsome, 
they say.” 

“ Yes,” said Dofia Jacoba indifferently. 
“ He is not ugly, but much too dark. His 
mother was an Indian. He isno husband, 
with all his leagues, for any Californian of 
pure Castilian blood.” 


II. 


ELENA had gone up to her room, and 
would have locked the door had she pos- 
sessed akey. As it was, she indulged in 
a burst of tears at the prospect of marry- 
ing an Englishman, then consoled herself 
with the thought that her best-beloved 
brother would be with her in a few hours. 

She bathed her face and wound the 
long black coils about her shapely head. 
The flush faded out of her white cheeks 
and her eyelids were less heavy. But 
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the sadness did not leave her eyes nor the 
delicate curves of her mouth. She had 
the face of the Madonna, stamped with 
the heritage of suffering—a nature so 
keenly capable of joy and pain that she 
drew both like a magnet, and would so 
long as life stayed in her. 

She curled herself up in the window- 
seat, looking down the road for the grey 
cloud of dust that would herald her broth- 
er. But only black crowds of crows 
mounted screaming from the willows, to 
dive and rise again. Suddenly she be- 
came conscious that she was watched, and 
her gaze swept downward to the corral. 
A stranger stood by the gates giving or- 
ders to a vaguero, but looking hard at her 
from beneath his low dropped sombrero. 
He was tall, this stranger, and very slight. 
His face was nearly as dark as an Indian’s, 
but set with features so perfect that no 
one but Dofia Jacoba had ever found fault 
with his skin. Below his dreaming, ar- 
dent eyes was a straight, delicate nose; 
the sensuous mouth was half parted over 
glistening teeth, and but lightly shaded 
by a silken moustache. About his grace- 
ful figure hung a dark-red serape embroid- 
ered and fringed with gold, and his red 
velvet trousers were laced and his yellow 
riding-boots gartered with silver. 

Elena rose quickly and pulled the cur- 
tain across the window; the blood had 
flown to her hair, and a smile chased the 
sadness from her mouth. Then she raised 
her hands and pressed the palms against 
the slope of the ceiling, her dark, up- 
turned eyes full of terror. For many 
moments she stood so, hardly conscious 
of what she was doing, seeing only the 
implacable eyes of her mother ; then down 
the road came the loud, regular hoof-falls 
of galloping horses, and with an eager cry 
she flung aside the curtain, forgetting the 
stranger. 

Down the road, half hidden by the wil- 
lows, came two men; and when they 
reached the rancheria Elena saw their 
faces. A sandy-haired, hard-faced old 
Scotsman, with cold biue eyes beneath 
shaggy red brows, and a dark, slim lad, a 
Californian every inch of him. Elena 
waved her handkerchief and the lad his 
hat. Then the girl rushed down the stair 
and over to the willows. Santiago sprang 
from his horse, and the brother and sister 
clung together kissing and crying, hugging 
each other until her hair fell down and his 
hat was in the dust. 

“ Thou hast come!” cried Elena at last, 
holding him at arm’s-length that she might 
see him better, then clinging to him again 
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with all her strength. “Thou wilt never 
leave me again— promise me! Promise 
me, my Santiago! Ay, I have been so 
lonely !” 

“Never, my little one. Have I not 
longed to come home that I might be with 
thee? O, my Elena! Iknowso much. I 
will teach thee everything.” 

“ Ay, I am proud of thee, my Santiago! 
Thou knowest more than any boy in Cal- 
ifornia — I know.” 

“Perhaps that would not be much,” 
with fine scorn. “ But, come, Elena ma, 
I must go to my mother; she is waiting. 
She looks as stern as ever; but how I 
have longed to see her!” 

They ran to the house, passing the 
stranger, who had watched them with 
folded arms and scowling brows. Santi- 
ago rushed impetuously at his mother; 
but she put out her arm, stiff and straight, 
and held him back. Then she laid her 
hand, with its vice-like grip, on his shoul- 
der, and led him down the sala to the 
chapel at the end. It was arranged for 
the wedding with all the pomp of velvet 
altar-cloth and golden candelabra, and he 
looked at it wonderingly. Why had she 
brought him to look upon this atone giv- 
ing him a mother’s greeting? 

“ Kneel down,” she said, “and repeat 
the prayers of thy Church — prayers of 
gratitude for thy safe return.” 

The boy folded his hands deprecatingly. 

*“ But, mother, remember it is seven 
long years since I have said the Catholic 
prayers. Remember I have been educated 
in an English college, in a Protestant 
country.” 

Her tall form curved slowly toward him, 
the blood blazed in her dark cheeks. 

“ What!” she screamed incredulously, 
“thou hast forgotten the prayers of thy 
Church —the prayers thou learnedst at 
my knee?” 

“ Yes, mother, I have,” he said desper- 
ately. “I cannot 

“God!” she cried. “God! Mother of 
God! my son says this to me!” She 
caught him by the shoulder again and 
almost hurled him from the room. Then 
she locked her hand about his arm and 
dragged him down the sala to his father’s 
room. She took a greenhide veata from 
the table and brought it down upon his 
back with long sweeps of her powerful 
arm; but not another word came from her 
rigid lips. The boy quivered with the 
shame and pain, but made no resistance 
—for he was a Californian, and she was 
his mother. 
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III. 


JOAQUIN, the eldest son, who had been 
hunting bear with a number of his guests, 
returned shortly after his brother’s arrival, 
and was met at the door by his mother. 

“Where is Santiago?” he asked. “I 
hear he has come.” 

“Santiago has been sent to bed, where 
he will remain for the present. We have 
an unexpected guest, Joaquin. He leans 
there against the tree— Don Dario Cas- 
tafiares. Thou knowest who he is. He 
comes to buy cattle of thy father, and will 
remain some days. Thou must share thy 
room with him, for there is no other place 
—even on the billiard-table.” 

Joaquin liked the privacy of his room, 
but he had all the hospitality of his race. 
He went at once to the stranger, walking 
a little heavily, for he was no longer young 
and slender, but with a cordial smile on 
his shrewd, warmly colored face. 

“The house is at your service, Don 
Dario,” he said, shaking the new-comer’s 
hand. “We are honored that you come 
in time for my sister’s wedding. It dis- 
tresses me that I cannot offer you the best 
room in the house, but, Dios! we have a 
company here. I have only the half of 
my poor bed to offer you, but if you will 
deign to accept that ve 

“Tam miserable, wretched, to put you 
to such trouble 4 

“ Never think of such a thing, my friend. 
Nothing could give me greater happiness 
than to try to make you comfortable in my 
poor room. Will you come now and take 
a siesta before supper?” 

Dario followed him to the house, pro- 
testing at every step, and Joaquin threw 
open the door of one of the porch rooms, 

“At your service, sefior — everything 
at your service.” 

He went to one corner of the room and 
kicked aside a pile of saddles, displaying 
a small hillock of gold in ten and fifty 
dollar slugs. ‘ You will find about thirty 
thousand dollars there. We sold some 
cattle a few days ago. I beg that you will 
help yourself, It is all at your service. I 
will now go and send you some aguar- 
diente, for you must be thirsty.” And he 
went out and left his guest alone. 

Dario threw himself face downward on 
the bed. He was in love, and the lady 
had kissed another man as if she had no 
love tospare. True, it was but her brother 
she had kissed, but would she have eyes 
for any one else during a stranger’s brief 
visit? And how could he speak a word 
with her alone, in this crowded house? 





And that terrible dragon of a mother! He 
sprang to his feet as an Indian servant 
entered with a glass of aguardiente ; and 
when he had burnt his throat he felt bet- 
ter. “I will stay until I have won her, if 
I remain a month,” he vowed. “It will 
be some time before Don Roberto will 
care to talk business.” 

But Don Roberto was never too pre- 
occupied to talk business. After he had 
taken his bath and siesta, he sent a ser- 
vant to request Don Dario Castafiares to 
come up to the library, where he spent 
most of his time, received all his visitors, 
reprimanded his children, and took his 
after-dinner naps. It was a luxurious 
room for the California of that day. A 
thick red English carpet covered the floor, 
one side of the room was covered by a 
crowded bookcase, and the heavy mahog- 
any furniture was handsomely carved, al- 
though upholstered with horse-hair. 

In an hour every detail of the transac- 
tion had been disposed of, and Dario had 
traded a small rancho for a herd of cattle. 
The young man’s face was very long when 
the last detail had been arranged, but he 
had forgotten that his host was as Califor- 
nian as himself. Don Roberto poured 
him a brimming glass of angelica, and gave 
him a hearty slap on the back, 

“The cattle will keep for a few days, 
Don Dario,” he said, ‘and you shall not 
teave this house until the festivities are 
over, Not until a week from to-morrow 
—do you hear? I knew your father. 
We had many a transaction together, and 
I take pleasure in welcoming his son un- 
der my roof. Now get off to the young 
people, and do not make any excuses.” 

Dario made none, 


IV. 


THE next morning at eight Francisca 
stood before the altar in the chapel, look- 
ing very handsome in her rich gown and 
soft mantilla. The bridegroom, a sensible- 
looking young Englishman, was somewhat 
nervous, but Francisca might have been 
married every morning at eight o’clock. 
Behind them stood Don Roberto in a new 
suit of English broadcloth, and Dofia 
Jacoba in heavy lilac silk, half covered 
with priceless lace. The six bridesmaids 
looked like a huge bouquet, in their wide, 
delicately colored skirts; and their dark 
eyes, mischievous, curious, thoughtful, 
flashed more brilliantly than the jewels 
they wore. 

The sala and Don Roberto’s room be- 
yond were so crowded that some of the 
guests stood in the windows, and many 
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could not enter the doors; every family 
within a hundred leagues had come to the 
wedding. The verandah was crowded 
with girls, their sparkling faces draped in 
black mantillas or bright redosas, their full 
gay gowns fluttering in the breeze. Men 
in jingling spurs and all the bravery of 
gold-laced trousers and short, embroidered 
jackets, respectfully elbowed their way 
past brown and stout old women that they 
might whisper a word in some pretty 
alert little ear, They had all ridden 
many leagues that morning, but there was 
not a trace of fatigue on any face. The 
court behind the sala was full of Indian 
servants striving to catch a glimpse of the 
ceremony. 

Dario stood just within the front door, 
his eyes eagerly fixed upon Elena. She 
looked like a California lily in her white 
gown; even her head drooped a little as 
if a storm had passed. Her eyes were 
absent and heavy; they mirrored nothing 
of the solemn gaiety of the morning ; they 
saw only the welts on her brother’s back. 

Dario had not seen her since Santiago's 
arrival. She had not appeared at supper, 
and he had siept little in consequence ; in 
fact, he had spent most of the night play- 
ing monté with Joaquin and a dozen other 
young men in the billiard-room. 

During the bridal mass the Jadre gave 
communion to the young couple, and to 
those who had made confession the night 
before. Elena was not of the number, and 
during the intense silence she drew back 
and stood and knelt near Dario. They 
were not close enough to speak, had they 
dared; but the Californian had other 
speech than words, and Dario and Elena 
made their confession that morning. 

During breakfast they were at opposive 
ends of the long table in the dining-room, 
but neither took part in the songs and 
spevches, the toasts ani laughter. Both 
had done some manceuvring to get out of 
sight of the old people and sit at one of 
the many other tabies in the sala, on the 
corridor, in the court; but Elena had to 
go with the bridesmaids, and Joaquin in- 
sisted upon doing honor to the uninvited 
guest. The Indian servants passed the 
rich and delicate, the plain and peppered 
dishes, the wines and the beautiful cakes 
for which Dofia Jacoba and her daughters 
were famous. The massive plate that had 
done duty for generations in Spain was on 
the table, the crystal had been cut in En- 
gland. It was the banquet of a grandee, 
and no one noticed the silent lovers. 

After breakfast the girls flitted to their 
rooms and changed their gowns, and wound 
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rebosas or mantillas about their heads; 
the men put off their jackets for lighter 
ones of flowered calico, and the whole 
party, in buggies or on horseback, started 
for a bull-fight which was to take place in 
a field about a mile behind the house. 
Elena went in a buggy with Santiago, who 
was almost as pale as she. Dario, on 
horseback, rode as near her as he dared ; 
but when they reached the fence about the 
field careless riders crowded between, and 
he could only watch her from afar. 

The vagueros in their broad black hats 
shining with varnish, their black velvet 
jackets, their crimson sashes and short 
black velvet trousers laced with silver 
cord over spotless linen, looked very pic- 
turesque as they dashed about the field 
jingling their spurs and shouting at each 
other. When the bulls trotted in and 
greeted each other pleasantly, the vaqueros 
swung their hissing reatas and yelled untii 
the maddened animals wreaked their ven- 
geance on each other, and the serious work 
of the day began. 

Elena leaned back with her fan before 
her eyes, but Santiago looked on eagerly 
in spite of his English training. 

“Caramba/” he cried, “but that old 
bull is tough. Look, Elena! The little 
one is down. No, no! he has the big 
one. Ay! yi, yi/ By Jove! he is gone — 
no, he has run off —he is on him again. 
He has ripped him up! JBrava/ 
Brava!” 

A cheer as from one throat made the 
mountains echo, but Elena still held her 
fan before the field. 

“How canst thou like such bloody 
sport?” she asked disgustedly. “The 
poor animals! What pleasure canst thou 
take to see a fine brute kicking in his 
death-agony, his bowels trailing on the 
ground ?” 

“ Fie, Elena! Art thou not a Califor- 
nian? Dost thou not love the sport of thy 
country? Why, look at the other girls. 
They are mad with excitement. By Jove! 
I never saw so many bright eyes. I won- 
der if I will be too stiff to dance to-night? 
Elena! but she gave mea beating! But 
tell me, little one, why dost thou not like 
the bull-fight? I feel like another man 
since I have seen it.” 

“TI cannot be pleased with cruelty. I 
shall never get used to see beasts killed 
for amusement. And Don Dario Cas- 
tafiares does not like it either. He never 
smiled once, nor said ‘ Brava /’” 

“ Aha! and how dost thou know whether 
he did or not? I thought thy face was 
behind that big black fan.” 
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“1 saw him through the sticks. What 
does ‘ by Jove’ mean, my Santiago?” 

He enlightened her, then stood up 
eagerly, Another bull had been brought 
in, and one of the vaqueros was to fight 
him. During the next two hours Santiago 
gave little thought to his sister, and some- 
times her long black lashes swept above 
the top of herfan. When five or six bulls 
had stamped and roared and gored and 
died, the guests of Los Quervos went 
home to chocolate and siesta, and the oth- 
ers returned to their various ranchos. 

But Dario took no nap that day. Twice 
he had seen an Indian girl at Elena’s win- 
dow, and as the house settled down to 
temporary calm, he saw the girl go to the 
rancheria among the willows. He wrote 
a note, and followed her as soon as he 
dared. She wore a calico frock, exactly 
like a hundred others, and her stiff black 
hair cut close to her neck in the style en- 
forced by Dofia Jacoba; but Dario recog- 
nized her imitation of Elena’s walk and 
carriage. He was very nervous, but he 
managed to stroll about, and make his 
visit appear one of curiosity. As he 
passed the girl he told her to follow him, 
and in a few moments they were alone in 
a thicket. He had hard work persuading 
her to take the note to her mistress, for 
the girl stood in abject awe of Dofia Ja- 
coba; but love of Elena and sympathy for 
the handsome stranger prevailed, and the 
girl went off with the missive. 

The staircase led from Don Roberto’s 
room to Dofia Jacoba’s ; but the lady’s all- 
seeing eyes were closed, and the master 
was snoring in the library. Malia tiptoed 
by both, and Elena, who had been half 
asleep, sat up, trembling with excitement, 
and read the impassioned request for an 
interview. She lifted her head and lis- 
tened, panting a little. Then she ran to 
the door and looked into the library. Her 
father was sound asleep; there could be 
no doubt of that. She dared not write an 
answer, but she closed the door and put 
her lips to the girl’s ear, 

“ Tell him,” she murmured, horrified at 
her own boldness — “tell him to take me 
out for the contradanza to-night. There 
is no other chance.” And the girl went 
back and delivered the message. 


Vv. 


THE guests and family met again at 
supper; but yards of linen and mounds of 
plate, spirited, quickly turning heads, flow- 
ered muslin gowns and silken jackets, 
again separated Dario and Elena. He 
caught a glimpse now and again of her 
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graceful head turning on its white throat, 
or of her sad, pure profile shining before 
her mother’s stern old face. 

Immediately after supper the bride and 
groom led the way to the sala, the musi- 
cians tuned their violins and guitars, and 
after an hour’s excited comment upon the 
events of the day, the dancing began. 
Dofia Jacoba could be very gracious when 
she chose, and she moved among her 
guests like a queen to-night, begging them 
to be happy, and electrifying them with 
her rare smile. She dispelled their awe 
of her with magical tact; and when she 
laid her hand on one young beauty’s shoul- 
der, and told her that her eyes put out the 
poor candles of Los Quervos, the girl was 
ready to fling herself on the floor and kiss 
the tyrant’s feet. Elena watched her anx- 
iously. She adored and feared her mother. 
Her father petted her in his harsh, abrupt 
way; if she had ever received a kiss from 
her mother, she did not remember it; but 
she worshipped the blinding personality 
of the woman, although she shook before 
the relentless will. But that her mother 
was pleased to be gracious to-night was 
beyond question, and she gave Dario a 
glance of timid encouragement, which 
brought him to her side at once. 

“ At your feet, sefiorita,” he said, “may 
I dare beg the honor of the contradanza?” 

She bent her slender body in a pretty 
curtsey. “It isa small favor to grant a 
guest who deigns to honor us with his 
presence.” 

He led her out, and when he was not 
gazing enraptured at the graceful swaying 
and gliding of her body, he managed to 
make a few conventional remarks. 

“You do not like bull-fighting, sefio- 
rita.” 

“He watched me,” she thought. “No, 
sefior. I like nothing that is cruel.” 

“ Those soft eyes could never be cruel. 
Ay, you are so beautiful, sefiorita.” 

“Tam but a little country girl, sefior. 
You must have seen far more beautiful 
women in the cities. Have you ever been 
in Monterey?” 

“Yes, sefiorita, many times. I have 
seen all the beauties, even Dofia Modeste 
Castro. Once, too—that was before the 
Americans came—I saw the Sefiorita 
Ysabel Herrera, a woman so beautiful that 
a man robbed a church and murdered a 
priest for her sake. But she was not so 
beautiful as you, sefiorita.” 

The blood throbbed in the girl’s fair 
cheeks. ‘He must love me,” she told 
herself, ** to think me more beautiful than 
Ysabel Herrera. Joaquin says she was 
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the bandsomest woman that was ever 
seen.” 

“You compliment me, sefior,” she an- 
swered vaguely. “She had wonderful 
green eyes. So has the Sefiora Castro. 
Mine are only brown, like so many other 
girls.” 

“They are the most beautiful eyes in 
California. They are like the Madonna’s, 
I do not care for green eyes.” His black 
ones flashed their language to hers, and 
Elena wondered if she had ever been un- 
happy. She barely remembered where 
she was, forgot that she was a helpless 
bird in a golden cage. Her mate had 
flown through the open door. 

The contradanza ends with a waltz, and 
as Dario held her in his arms his last rem- 
nant of prudence gave way. 

“ Elena, Elena,” he murmured passion- 
ately, “I love thee. Dost thou not know 
it? Dost thou not love mea little? Ay, 
Elena! I have not slept one hour since I 
saw thee.” 

She raised her eyes to his face. 


” 


The 


sadness still dwelt in their depths, but 
above floated the soft flame of love and 
trust. She had no coquetry in her straight- 
forward and simple nature. 
“Yes,” she whispered, “I love thee.” 
“And thou art happy, guerida mia. 
Thou art happy here in my arms?” 


She let her cheek rest for a moment 
against his shoulder. “ Yes, I am very 
happy.” 

** And thou wilt marry me?” 

The words brought her back to the 
present, and the light left her face. 

“ Ay,” she said, “ why did you say that? 
It cannot ever be.” 

‘* But it shall be! Why not? I will 
speak with Don Roberto in the morning.” 

The hand that lay on his shoulder 
clutched him suddenly. No, no,” she 
said hurriedly; “promise me that thou 
wilt not speak to him for two or three 
days at least. My father wants us all to 
marry Englishmen. He is kind, and he 
loves me, but he is mad for Englishmen, 
And we can be happy meanwhile.” : 

The music stopped, and he could only 
murmur his promises before leading her 
back to her mother. 

He dared not take her out again, but he 
danced with no one else, in spite of many 
inviting eyes, and spent the rest of the 
night on the corridor, where he could watch 
her unobserved. The walls were so thick 
at Los Quervos that each window hada 
deep seat within and without. Dario en- 
sconced himself, and was comfortable, if 
tumultuous. Elena sang once during the 
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evening, — not a love-ballad, but that sad- 
dest and most beautiful of all Spanish 
songs, “ The Last Sigh of the Moor.” So 
passionate was her cry, “Ay, munca, 
nunca, nunca mas /” that Dario knelt on 
the slopes of Granada and kissed the hand 
of Boadbil el Chico with adoring fealty, 
then shuddered with the superstition of 
his race as he realized that the despairing 
words came from the lips of Elena Dun- 
can. 


VI. 


WITH dawn the dancing ended, and quiet 
fell upon Los Quervos. But at twelve gay 
voices and laughter came through every 
window. The family and guests were 
taking their cold bath, ready for another 
eighteen hours of pleasure. 

Shortly after the long dinner, the iron- 
barred gates of the corral were thrown 
open and a band of horses, golden bronze 
in color, with silvery manes and tails, 
silken embroidered saddles on their slen- 
der backs, trotted up to the door. The 
beautiful creatures shone in the sun like 
burnished armor; they arched their 
haughty necks and lifted their small feet 
as if they were California beauties abuut 
to dance E/ Son. 

The girls had on their short riding-skirts 
girt with gay sashes, and little round hats 
were on their heads. The men wore thin 
jackets of brightly colored silk, gold-laced 
knee-breeches, and silver spurs. They 
tossed the girls upon their saddles, vaulted 
into their own, and al! started on a wild 
gallop for the races. 

Dario, with much maneuvring, managed 
to ride by Elena’s side. It was impossible 
to exchange a word with her, for keen and 
mischievous ears were about them; but 
they were close together, and a kind of 
ecstasy possessed them both. The sun- 
shine was so golden, the quivering visible 
air so full of soft intoxication, they were 
filled with a reckless animal joy of living 
—the divine right of youth to exist and 
be happy. The bars of Elena’s cage sank 
into the warm resounding earth; she 
wanted to cry aloud her joy to the birds, 
to hold and kiss the air as it passed. Her 
face sparkled, her mouth grew full. She 
looked at Dario, and he dug his spurs into 
his horse’s flanks. 

The representatives of many ranchos, 
their wives and daughters, awaited the 
party from Los Quervos. But none pushed 
their way between Dario and Elena that 
day. And they both enjoyed the races; 
they were in a mood to enjoy anything. 
They became excited, and shouted with 
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the rest as the vaqueros flew down the 
field. Dario bet and lost a ranchita, then 
bet and won another. He won a herd of 
cattle, a band of horses, a saddle-bag of 
golden slugs. Sure, fortune smiled on 
him from the eyes of Elena. When the 
races were over they galloped down to the 
ocean and over the cliffs and sands, watch- 
ing the ponderous waves fling themselves 
on the rocks, then back and rear their 
crests to thunder on again. 

“The fog!” cried some one — “the 
fog!” and with shrieks of mock terror 
they turned their horses’ heads and raced 
down the valley, the fog after them like a 
phantom tidal-wave ; but they outstripped 
it, and sprang from their horses at the 
corridor of Los Quervos with shouts of 
triumph and lightly blown kisses at the 
enemy. 

After supper they found eggs piled upon 
silver dishes in the sala, and with cries of 
“ Cascaron / Cascaron /” they flung them 
at each other, the cologne and flour and 
tinsel with which the shells were filled 
deluging and decorating them. 

Dofia Jacoba again was in a most gra- 
cious mood, and leaned against the wall, 
an amused smile on her strong, serene 
face. Her husband stood by her, and she 
indicated Elena by a motion of her fan. 

“Is she not beautiful to-night, our little 
one?” she asked proudly. “See how 
pink her cheeks are! her eyes shine like 
stars. She is the handsomest of all our 
children, viejo.” 

“ Yes,” he said, something like tender- 
ness in his cold blue eyes, “there is no 
prettier girl ontwenty ranchos. She shall 
marry the finest Englishman of them all.” 

Elena threw a cascaron directly into 
Dario’s mouth, and although the cologne 
scalded his throat, he heroically swallowed 
it, and revenged himself by covering her 
black locks with flour. The guests, like 
the children they were, chased each other 
all over the house, up and down the stair ; 
the men hid under tables, only to have a 
sly hand break a cascaron on the back of 
their heads, to receive a deluge down the 
spinal column. The bride chased her 
dignified groom out into the yard, and a 
dozen followed. Then Dario found his 
chance. 

Elena was after him, and as they passed 
beneath a tree he turned like a flash and 
caught her in his arms and kissed her. 
For a second she tried to free herself, 
mindful that her sisters had not kissed 
their lovers until they stood with them in 
the chapel; but she was made for love, and 
in a moment her white arms were clinging 





about his neck. People were shouting 
around them; there was time for but few 
of the words Dario wished to say. 

“ Thou must write mea little note every 
day,” he commanded. “Thy brother’s 
coat, one that he does not wear, hangs be- 
hind the door in my room, To-morrow 
morning thou wilt find a letter from me in 
the pocket. Let me find one there too. 
Kiss me again, Consuelo de mi alma!” 
and they separated suddenly to speak no 
more that night. 


Vil. 


THE next morning, when Elena went to 
Joaquin’s room to make the bed, she found 
Dario’s note in the pocket of the coat, but 
she had had no opportunity to write one 
herself. Nor did she have time to read 
his until after dinner, although it burned 
her neck and took away her appetite. 
When the meal was over she ran down to 
the willows and read it there, then went 
straight to the favorite lounging-place of 
an old vaquero who had adored her from 
the days when she used to trot about the 
rancho holding his forefinger, or perched 
herself upon his shoulder and commanded 
him to gallop. 

He was smoking his pipe, and he looked 
up in some wonder as she stood before 
him, flushed and panting, her eyes glanc- 
ing apprehensively about. 

“ Pedro,” she said imperiously, “ get 
down on thy hands and knees.” 

Pedro was the color of tanned leather 
and very hairy, but his face beamed with 
good-nature. He put his pipe between 
his teeth and did as he was bidden. Elena 
produced the pencil and paper she had 
managed to purloin from her father’s table, 
and kneeling beside her faithful vaquero, 
wrote a note on his back. It took her a 
long time to coin that simple epistle, for 
she had never written a love-letter before. 
But Pedro knelt like a rock, although his 
old knees ached. When the note was 
finished she thrust it into her gown, and 
patted Pedro on the head, 

“T love thee, my old man. I will make 
thee a new salve for thy rheumatism and 
a big cake.” 

As she approached the house her mother 
stood on the corridor watching the young 
people mount, and Elena shivered as she 
met a fiery and watchful eye. Yesterday 
had been a perfect day, but the chill of 
fear touched this. She sprang on her 
horse and went with the rest to the games, 
Her brother Joaquin kept persistently by 
her side, and Dario thought it best not te 
approach her. She took little interest in 
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the games. The young men climbed the 
greased pole amidst soft, derisive laughter. 
The greased pig was captured by his tail 
ina tumult of excitement, which rivalled 
the death of the bull; but Elena paid no 
attention. It was not until Dario, restive 
with inaction, entered the lists for the 
buried rooster, and by its head twisted it 
from the ground as his horse flew by, that 
she was roused to interest; and as many 
had failed, and as his was the signal vic- 
tory of the day, he rode home somewhat 
consoled. 

That night, as Dario and Elena danced 
the contradanza together, they felt the eyes 
of Dofia Jacoba upon them, but he dared 
to whisper, — 

“ To-morrow morning I speak with thy 
father. Our wedding day must be set 
before another sun goes down.” 

“No, no!” gasped Elena; but for once 
Dario would not listen. 


VIII. 


As soon as Elena had left his room next 
morning, Dario returned and read the note 
she had put in her brother’s pocket. It 
gave him courage, his dreamy eyes flashed, 
his sensitive mouth curled proudly. As 
soon as dinner was over he followed Don 
Roberto up to the library. The old man 
stretched himself out in the long brass 
and leather chair, which had been im- 
ported from England for his comfort, and 
did not look overjoyed when his guest 
begged a few moments’ indulgence. 

“I am half asleep,” he said. “Is it 
about those cattle? Joaquin knows as 
much about them as I do.’ 

Dario had not been asked to sit down, 
and he stood before Don Roberto feeling 
a little nervous, and pressing his hand 
against the mantelpiece. 

‘1 do not wish to speak of cattle, sefior.” 

“No? What then?” The old man’s 
face was flushed with wine, and his shaggy 
eyebrows were drooping heavily. 

“It is —it is about Elena,” 

The brows lifted a little. - 

“Elena?” 

“ Yes, sefior. We love each other very 
much. I wish to ask your permission that 
we may be married.” 

The brows went up with a rush; the 
stiff hairs stood out like a roof above the 
cold, angry eyes. For a moment Don 
Roberto stared at the speaker as if he had 
not heard, then he sprang to his feet, his 
red face purple. 

“Get out of my house, you damned 
vagabond !”’ he shouted. ‘Go as fast as 
God Almighty’ll let you. You marry my 
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daughter — you damned Indian! I 
wouldn’t give her to you if you were pure- 
blooded Castilian, much less a half-breed 
whelp. And you have dared to make love 
to her? Go!—do you hear?—or I'll 
kick you down the stairs.” 

Dario drew himself up, and looked back 
at his furious host with a pride that 
matched his own. The blood was smart- 
ing in his veins, but he made no sign and 
walked down the stair. 

Don Roberto went at once in search of 
his wife. Failing to find her, he walked 
straight into the sala, and taking Elena by 
the arm before the assembled guests, 
marched her up-stairs and into her room, 
and locked the door with his key. 

Elena fell upon the floor and sobbed with 
rebellious mortification and terror. Her 
father had not uttered a word, but she knew 
the meaning of his summary act, and other 
feelings soon gave way to despair. That 
she would never see Dario Castafiares 
again was certain, and she wept and prayed 
with all the adandon of her Spanish na- 
ture. A picture of the Virgin hung over 
the bed, and she raised herself on her 
knees and lifted her clasped hands to it 
beseechingly. With her tumbling hair 
and white face, her streaming, upturned 
eyes and drawn mouth, she looked more 
like the Mater Dolorosa than the expres- 
sionless print she prayed to. 

“ Mary ! mother!” she whispered, “ have 
mercy on thy poor little daughter. Give 
him to me. I ask for nothing else in this 
world. I do not care for gold or ranchos, 
only to be his wife. Iam so lonely, my 
mother —for even Santiago thinks of so 
many other things than me. I only want 
to be loved, and no one else will ever love 
me who can make me love him. Ay! give 
him to me! give him to me!” And she 
threw herself on her face once more, and 
sobbed until her tears were exhausted. 
Then she dragged herself to the window 
and leaned over the deep seat. Perhaps 
she might have one glimpse of him as he 
rode away. 

She gave a little cry of agony and pleas- 
ure. He was standing by the gates of the 
corral whilst the vaqueros rounded up the 
cattle he had bought. His arms were 
folded, his head hung forward. As he 
heard her cry he lifted his face, and Elena 
saw the tearsin hiseyes. For the moment 
they gazed at each other, those lovers of 
California’s long ago, while the very at- 
mosphere quivering between them seemed 
a palpable barrier. Elena flung out her 
arms with a sudden passionate gesture, 
and he gave a hoarse cry, and paced up 
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and down like a race-horse curbed with a 
Spanish bit. How to have one last word 
with her? Ifshe were behind the walls 
of the fort of Monterey it would be as 
easy.e He dared not speak from where he 
was. Already the horses were at the door 
to carry the eager company to a fight be- 
tween a bull and a bear. But he could 
write a note if he only had the materials. 
It was useless to return to his room, for 
Joaquin was there, and he hoped never to 
see that library again. But was there ever 
a lover in whom necessity did not develop 
the genius of invention? Dario flashed 
upward a glance of hope, then took from 
his pocket a slip of the rice-paper used 
for making cégaritos. He burnt a match, 
and with the charred stump scrawled a few 
lines. 


“Elena! 
sweet! Beautiful and 
well! Farewell, my darling! 
is sad. God be with thee. 


Mine! Star of mylife! My 
idolized. Fare- 
My heart 


‘* DARIO.” 


He wrapped the paper about a stone, 
and tied it with a wisp of grass. With a 
sudden flexile turn of a wrist that had 
thrown many a reata, he flung it straight 
through the open window. Elena read 
the incoherent words, then fell insensible 
to the floor. 


IX. 


IT was the custom of Dofia Jacoba to 
personally oversee her entire establish- 
ment every day, and she always went ata 
different hour, that laziness might never 
feel sure of her back. To-day she visited 
the rancheria immediately after dinner, 
and looked through every hut with her 
piercing eyes. If the children were dirty, 
she peremptorily ordered their stout mam- 
mas to put them into the clean clothes 
which her bounty had provided. Ifa bed 
was unmade, she boxed the ears of the 
owner, and sent her spinning across the 
room to her task. But she found little to 
scold about; her discipline was too rigid. 
When she was satisfied that the huts 
were in order, she went down to the great 
stone tubs sunken in the ground, where 
the women were washing in the heavy 
shade of the willows. In their calico 
gowns they made bright bits of color 
against the drooping green of the trees. 

“ Maria,” she cried sharply, “thou art 
wringing that fine linen tooharshly. Dost 
thou wish to break in pieces the bridal 
clothes of thy sefiorita? Be careful, or I 
will lay the whip across thy shoulders.” 

She walked slowly through the wil- 
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lows, enjoying the shade. Her fine old 
head was held sternly back, and her shoul- 
ders were as square as her youngest son’s ; 
but she sighed a little, and pressed a 
willow branch to her face with a caressing 
motion. She looked up to the grey peak 
standing above its fellows, bare, ugly, 
gaunt. She was not an imaginative wom- 
an, but she had always felt in closer kin- 
ship with that solitary peak than with her 
own blood. As she left the wood and saw 
the gay cavalcade about to start —the 
burnished horses, the dashing cadalleros, 
the girls with their radiant faces and 
jaunty habits —she sighed again. Long 
ago she had been the bride of a brilliant 
young Mexican officer for a few brief 
years ; her youth had gone with his life. 

She avoided the company and went 
around to the buildings at the back of the 
house. Approving here, reproaching 
there, she walked leisurely through the 
various rooms where the Indians were 
making lard, shoes, flour, candles. She 
was in the chocolate manufactory when 
her husband found her. 

*“Come—come at once,” he said. 
have good news for thee.” 

She followed him to his room, knowing 
by his face that something had happened. 
But she was not prepared for the tale he 
poured forth with violent interjections of 
English and Spanish oaths. She had de- 
tected a flirtation between her daughter 
and the uninvited guest, and not approv- 
ing of flirtations, had told Joaquin to keep 
his eyes upon them when hers were ab- 
sent; but that the man should dare and the 
girl should stoop to think of marriage, 
wrought in her a passion to which her hus- 
band’s seemed the calm flame of a sperm- 
candle. 

“ What!” she cried, her hoarse voice 
breaking —“ what! A _ half-breed aspire 
toa Cortez!” She forgot her husband’s 
separateness with true California pride. 
“ My daughter and the son of an Indian! 
Holy God! And she has dared!—she 
has dared!—the little imbecile! — the 
little But,” — and she gave a furious 
laugh, — “ she will not forget again.” 

She caught the green-hide reata from 
the nail and went up the stair. Crossing 
the library with heavy tread, as if she 
would stamp her rage through the floor, 
she turned the key in the door of her 
daughter’s room, stood over the girl, who 
still lay on the floor, although conscious- 
ness had returned. As Elena saw her 
mother’s face she cowered pitifully ; that 
terrible temper seldom dominated the iron 
will of the woman, but Santiago had 
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shaken it a few days ago, and Elena knew 
that her turn had come. 

Dofia Jacoba shut the door and tow- 
ered above her daughter, red spots on her 
face, her small eyes blazing, an icy sneer 
on her mouth. She did not speak one 
word. She caught the girl by her deli- 
cate shoulder, jerked her to her feet, and 
lashed her with the heavy whip until 
screams mingled with the gay laughter of 
the parting guests. When she had beaten 
her until her own arm ached, she flung 
her on the bed and went out and locked 
the door. 

Elena was insensible again for a while, 
then lay dull and inert for hours. She 
had a passive longing for death. After 
the suffering and the hideous mortifica- 
tion of that day, there seemed no other 
climax. The cavalcade rode beneath her 
windows once more with their untired 
laughter, their splendid vitality. They 
scattered to their rooms to don their 
bright evening gowns, then went to the 
dining-room and feasted. 

After supper Francisca unlocked 
Elena’s door and entered with a little tray 
on her hand. Elena refused to eat, but 
her sister’s presence roused her, and she 
turned her face to the wall and burst into 
tears. 

“ Nonsense!” said Francisca kindly. 
* Do not cry, my sister. What is a lover? 
— the end of alittle flirtation. My father 
will find thee a husband —a strong fair 
English husband like mine. Dost thou 
not prefer blondes to brunettes, my sister? 
I am sorry my mother beat thee, but she 
has such a sense of her duty. She did it 
for thy good, my Elena. Let me dress 
thee in thy new gown, the white silk with 
the pale-blue flowers. It is high in the 
neck and long in the sleeves, and will hide 
the marks of the whip. Come down and 
play cascarones, and dance until dawn and 
forget all about it.” 

But Elena only wept on, and Francisca 
left her for more imperative duties. 

The next day the girl still refused to 
eat, although Dofia Jacoba opened her 
mouth and poured a cup of chocolate 
down her throat. Late in the afternoon 
Santiago slipped into the room and bent 
over her. 

“ Elena,” he whispered 
“ Look! I have a note for thee.” 

Elena sat upright on the bed, and he 
thrust a piece of folded paper into her 
hand. “Here it is. He is in San Luis 
Obispo, and says he will stay there — 
remember it is but a few miles away, 
my —— 


hurriedly. 
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Elena sank back with a cry, and San- 
tiago blasphemed in English. Dofia Ja- 
coba unlocked her daughter’s hand and 
took the note, and led Santiago from the 
room. When she reached her own, she 
opened a drawer and handed him a canvas 
bag full of gold. 

“Go to San Francisco and enjoy thy- 
self,’ she said. “Interfere no further 
between thy sister and thy parents, unless 
thou preferest that reata to gold. Thy 
craft cannot outwit mine, and she will read 
no notes. Thou art a foolish boy to set 
thy sense against thy mother’s. I may 
seem harsh to my children, but I strive on 
my knees for their good. And when I 
have made up my mind that a thing is 
right to do, thou knowest that my nature 
is of iron. No child of mine shall marry 
a lazy vagabond who can do nothing but 
lie in a hammock and bet and gamble and 
make love. Anda half-breed! Mother of 
God! Now goto San Francisco, and send 
for more money when this is gone.” 

Santiago obeyed. There was nothing 
else for him to do. 

Elena lay in her bed, scarcely touching 
food. Poor child! her nature demanded 
nothing of life but love, and that denied 
her, she could find no reason for living. 
She was not sport-loving like Joaquin, 
nor practical like Francisca, nor learned 
like Santiago, nor ambitious to dance 
through life like her many nieces. She 
was but a clinging, unreasoning creature, 
with hot blood and a great heart. But 
she no longer prayed to have Dario given 
her. It seemed to her that after such 
suffering her saddened nature would cast 
its shadows over her happiest moments, 
and she longed only for death. 

Her mother, becoming alarmed at her 
increasing weakness, called in an old 
woman who had been midwife and doctor 
of the county for half a century. She 
came, a bent and bony woman who must 
have been majestic in her youth. Her 
front teeth were gone, her face was stained 
with dark splashes like the imprint of a 
pre-natal hand. Over her head she wore 
a black shawl, and she looked enough like 
a witch to frighten her patients into eter- 
nity had they not been so well used to 
her. She prodded Elena all over as if 
the girl were a loaf of bread and her 
knotted fingers sought a lump of flour in 
the dough. 

“ The heart,” she said to Dofia Jacoba 
with sharp emphasis, her back teeth meet- 
ing with a click, as if to proclaim their ex- 
istence. “I have no herbs for that,” and 
she went back to her cabin by the ocean. 
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That night Elena lifted her head sud- 
denly. From the hill opposite her window 
came the sweet reverberation of a guitar ; 
then a voice, which, though never heard 
by her in song before, was as unmistak- 
able as if it had serenaded beneath her 
window every night since she had known 
Dario Castafiares. 


EL ULTIMO A DIOS. 


Si dos con el alma 

Se amaron en vida 

Y al fin se separan 
En vida las dos 
Sabies que es tan grande 
Le pena sentida 

Que con esa palabra 
Se dicen a Dios. 

Y en esa palabra 

Que breve murmura 
Ni verse prometen 

Ni amrase se juran 
Que en esa palabra 
Se dicen a Dios. 

No hay queja mas honda 
Suspiro mas largo 
Que aquellas palabras 
Que dicen a Dios. 

Al fin ha llegado 

La muerte en la vida 
Al fin para entrambos 
Muramos los dos 

Al fin ha llegado 

La hora cumplida 
Del ultima a Dios. 
Ya nunca en la vida 
Gentil compafiera 

Yo nunca volvamos 
A vernos los dos 

Por eso es tan triste 
Mi accento pose 

Por eso es tan triste 
El ultimo a Dios. 


They were dancing down-stairs ; laugh- 
ter floated through the open windows. 
Francisca sang a song of the bull-fight in 
her strong, high voice; the frogs chanted 
their midnight mass by the creek in the 
willows, the coyotes howled, the owls 
hooted. But nothing could drown that 


message of love. Elena lita candle and 
held it at arm’s-length before the window; 
she knew that its ray went straight 
through the curtains to the singer on the 
hill, for his voice broke suddenly, then 
swelled forth in passionate answer. He 
sat there until dawn singing to her; but 
the next night he did not come, and Elena 
knew that she had not been his only 
auditor, 


x. 
THE week of festivity was over; the 
bridal pair, the relatives, the guests went 
away. Quiet would have taken temporary 
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possession of Los Quervos had it not been 
for the many passing guests lavishly en- 
tertained by Don Roberto, 

And still Elena lay in her little iron 
bed, refusing to get out of it, barely eat- 
ing, growing weaker and thinner every 
day. At the end of three weeks Dofia 
Jacoba was thoroughly alarmed, and Don 
Roberto sent Joaquin to San Francisco 
for a physician. 

The man of science came at the end of 
a week. He asked many questions, and 
had a long talk with his patient. When 
he left the sick-room, he found Don Ro- 
berto and Dofia Jacoba awaiting him in 
the library. They were ready to accept 
his word as law, for he was an English- 
man, and had won high reputation during 
his short stay in the new country. 

He spoke with curt directness. “My 
dear sir, your child is dying because she 
does not wish to live. People who write 
novels call it dying of a broken heart ; but 
it does not make much difference about 
the name. Your child is acutely sensitive, 
and has an extremely delicate constitution 
— predisposition to consumption. Sepa- 
ration from the young man she desires to 
marry has prostrated her to such an ex- 
tent, that she is practically dying. Under 
the existing circumstances she will not 
live two months, and, to be brutally frank, 
you will have killed her. I understand 
that the young man is well born on his 
father’s side, and possessed of great 
wealth. I see no reason why she should 
not marry him. I shall leave her a tonic, 
but you can throw it out of the window 
unless you send for the young man,” and 
he walked down the stair and made ready 
for his departure. 

Don Roberto translated the verdict to 
his wife. She turned very grey, and her 
thin lips pressed each other. But she 
bent her head. “So be it,” she said; “I 
cannot do murder. Send for Dario Casta- 
fiares.” 

“ And tell him to take her to perdition,” 
roared the old man. ‘“ Never let me see 
her again.” 

He went down the stair, filled a small 
bag with gold, and gave it to the doctor. 
He found Joaquin and bade him go for 
Dario, then shut himself in a remote room, 
and did not emerge until late that day. 

Dofia Jacoba sent for the maid, Malia. 

“Bring me one of your frocks,” she 
said, “a set of your undergarments, a pair 
of your shoes and stockings.” She walked 
about the room until the girl’s return, her 
face terrible in its repressed wrath, its 
grey consciousness of defeat. When 
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Malia came with the garments she told 
her to follow, and went into Elena’s room 
and stood beside the bed. 

“Get up,” she said. “ Dress thyself in 
thy bridal clothes. Thou art going to 
marry Dario Castafiares to-day.” 

The girl looked up incredulously, then 
closed her eyes wearily. 

“Get up,” said her mother. “ The doc- 
tor has said that we must let our daughter 
marry the half-breed, or answer to God 
for her murder.” She turned to the maid. 
‘*Malia, go down-stairs and make a cup 
of chocolate and bring it up. Bring, too, 
a glass of angelica.” 

But Elena needed neither. She forgot 
her desire for death, her misgivings of the 
future; hope gave her strength. She 
slipped out of bed, and would have taken 
a pair of silk stockings from the chest, 
but her mother stopped her with an impe- 
rious gesture, and handed her the coarse 
shoes and stockings the maid had brought. 
She raised her eyes wonderingly, but 
drew them on her tender feet without 
complaint. Then her mother gave her 
the shapeless under-garments, the gaudy 
calico frock, and she put them on. When 
the maid returned with the chocolate and 
wine, she drank both. They gave her 
color and renewed strength; and as she 
stood up and faced Ler mother, she had 
never looked more beautiful or more 
queenly in the silken gowns that were hers 
no longer. 

“There are horses’ hoofs,” said Dofia 
Jacoba. “Leave thy father’s house and 
go to thy lover.” 

Elena followed her from the room, walk- 
ing steadily, although she was beginning 
to tremble a little. As she passed the 
table in the library, she picked up an old 
silk handkerchief of her father’s and tied 
it about her head and face. A smile was 
on her lips, but no joy could ever crowd 
the sadness from her eyes again. Her 
spirit was darkened for ali time, her nature 
had come to its own. 

They walked through the silent house, 


and to Elena’s memory came the picture 4 


of that other bridal when the very air 
shook with pleasure, and the rooms were 
jewelled with beautiful faces; but she 
would not have exchanged her own nup- 
tials for her sister’s calm acceptance. 

When she reached the verandah she 
drew herself up and turned to her mother 
with all that strange old woman’s impla- 
cable bearing. 

“I demand one wedding present,” she 
said. “The green-hide reata. I wish it 
as a memorial of my mother.” 
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Dofia Jacoba, without the quiver of a 
muscle, walked into her husband’s room 
and returned with the reata and handed it 
to her. Then Elena turned her back upon 
her father’s house and walked down the 
road through the willows. Dario did not 
notice the calico frock or the old handker- 
chief about her head. He bent down and 
caught her in his arms and kissed her, 
then lifting her to his saddle, galloped 
down the road to San Luis Obispo. But 
Dofia Jacoba turned her hard old face to 
the wall and laid it there. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


From Temple Bar. 
BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 


PART II. 


Haypon’s visit to Scotland in the win- 
ter of 1820 was a series of triumphs, artistic 
and personal. For one brief halcyon in- 
terval there were no foes to fight nor cred- 
itors to keep at bay. On his return to 
London, he wrote : — 


I felt as if I had been sailing with a party 
of fine fellows up a beautiful and placid river, 
now putting in and dancing on the shore, now 
singing, laughing, and revelling—when sud- 
denly its course brought me again to the tur- 
bulent sea on which it was my destiny to 
buffet. I plunged into it with the fealing a 
man has when he takes a dive in a gale of 
wind watching each wave as it mounts, and 
then darting througn it before it has time to 
smother him. 


Truly the waves of trouble mounted 
stormily round him. The very success of 
his picture brought duns clamoring at his 
doors. He was in one of the most humili- 
ating of social positions — that of a man 
who has become famous and fashionable, 
with absolutely no pecuniary resources 
save those furnished by the generosity of 
friends and patrons. On this point he 
wrote in later years, with one of the touches 
of simplicity and self-knowledge which 
relieve the arrogant self-assertion, and the 
demands, rather than appeals, for the help 
of Providence, in his journals :— 


It will hardly be believed that I had brought 
myself to consider that I had, by my public 
devotion to high art, a claim on all the noble 
and opulent in the kingdom. This was no 
crime, and it was perhaps reasonable; but it 
was not delicate or manly. 


“Jerusalem,” although it had attracted 
fifty thousand visitors, an enormous num- 
ber for those days, remained a dead weight 


on the artist’s hands. Sir George Beau- 
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mont vainly urged the directors of the 
British Gallery to purchase it. Haydon 
had made an unsparing enemy of Payne 
Knight, whose voice was all powerful with 
them. A proposed public subscription to 
buy it for the National Gallery, or for some 
church, fell through. Haydon must have 
thought often and bitteriy of the reply he 
made to the Grand Duke Nicholas (after- 
wards czar) when, on his being presented 
as “un peintre d’histoire distingué,” the 
grand duke asked : — 

* Ou sont vos tableaux? dans quel édi- 
fice publique ?” 

“ Altesse Impériale, dans ce pays-ci, & 
present, on ne place pas des tableaux 
d’histoire dans les édifices publiques.” 

Yet, dogged and defiant, Haydon set to 
work vigorously on the next in his series 
of sacred subjects —“ The Raising of 
Lazarus.” Already he missed from his 
side many whose private friendship and 
public advocacy had helped him during 
former struggles. The same month 
brought him news of John Scott’s * mor- 
tal wound in a strange night duel at Chalk 
Farm, and of Keats’s death in Rome. 
There had been a coolness for some time 
between Haydon and Scott, and he writes : 


For a fortnight I exhibited a fine instance 
of wounded pride struggling to keep down 
affection. I held out to the hour before his 
funeral, and then a sudden blaze of light on 
my brain showed me his body stretched out 
dead. I hurried on my clothes and drove to 
his door. . . . My very nature was altered. 
I, who was always panting for distinction, 
even at a funeral (for I felt angry at Opie’s 
that I wasn’t in the first coach!), now shrunk 
away from observation. . . . WhenI got into 
the coach I hid my face in my cloak and cried 
like a child. . . . As I squeezed by the coffin 
that contained the body of my former friend, 
the long pall and black plumes waving and 
trembling as the wind moaned up the aisle, I 
shivered. . . . As the plumes nodded against 
the light window I thought them endowed 
with human features — fates that bowed as we 
walked in submission to their power! ... 
Poor Scott, peace go with him! it is a conso- 
lation to think that in those very fields where 
he was shot he told me last summer (after his 
boy’s death) that he felt life as a bridge, over 
which he was walking to eternity. 


In the spring of the same year, Haydon 
was arrested for the first time. He had 
repaid many leans and partly satisfied 
many creditors. But in one case a trades- 
man to whom he had paid £300 found that 


* Editor of the London Magazine and the Cham- 
pion. well known for his artistic sympathies and clever 
though caustic writings. He had not only staunchly 
advocated Haydon’s own merits, but fought on his side 
in the Elgin Marbles’ controversy. 
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he had been employing a rival, and pro- 
ceeded against him for the balance of his 
account, The sheriff’s officer was shown 
into Haydon’s painting-room, and was so 
appalled at finding himself alone, with the 
awful head of Lazarus confronting him 
from the canvas, that when the artist en- 
tered he cried in agitation — “Oh, my 
God, sir, I won’t take you! Give me your 
word to meet me at twelve at the attor- 
ney’s ”— and rushed out of the room. 
After making a temporary settlement of 
his affairs with the lawyers and the officer, 
Haydon attended a brilliant reception at 
Lord Grosvenor’s — “extremely affected 
after the insult I had just received, on en- 
tering a room full of lovely women, splen- 
did furniture, exquisite pictures.... I 
strolled about musing amidst sparkling 
eyes.” And speculating, no doubt, as he 
was fond of doing, on how many of those 
around him might, like himself, be con- 
cealing private sorrows under social smiles, 
When George IV. was crowned, Haydon 
received a ticket for Westminster Hall, 
and his friends dressed him, one contrib- 
uting a blue velvet coat, another ruffles and 
a frill, a third the indispensable sword. 
He must have looked a gallant figure, with 
his fine head well held up, his bright, ob- 
servant eyes, and eager expression. His 
account of the ceremony is full of effective 
touches. We see the king —‘“a being 
buried in satin, feathers, and diamonds, 
rolling gracefully into his seat, while the 
room rises with a sort of feathered silken 
thunder — the girls strewing flowers, their 
white dresses contrasted with the dark 
background of the archway, which: was 
full of rich crimson dresses that gave the 
shadow a tone as of deep blood ” — the 
re-opening of the Hall doors to admit the 
champion, when, outside in the twilight, 
“a man in dark shadowed armor appeared 
against the shining sky.” Haydon’s im- 
agination “ got intoxicated... . I thought 
sacred subjects insipid things. How soon 
should I be ruined in luxurious society!” 
In October, the long conflict between 
love and prudence which had done much 
to unsettle and harass the artist, was de- 
cided by marriage with his “ lovely Mary ;”’ 
and on the last day of the year he wrote: 


My lot, God knows, is .apturous beyond 


imagination. . . . My pecuniary difficulties 
are still great, but my love is intense, my am- 
bition intense, and my hope in God’s protec- 
tion cheering. 


Unhappily, during the two years devoted 
to “ The Raising of Lazarus,” these pecu- 
niary difficulties so wrought on Haydon’s 
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excitable brain as to prompt an expedient 
for which he never forgave himself, but 
which Mr. Frederic Haydon mentions with 
somewhat cynical composure : — 


He asked two of his elder and former pupils, 
young men whom he had started in life, to put 
their names to bills of some £250 and £350 
respectively. . . . Considering that he had 
almost fed and clothed these men during their 
pupilage, had paid the rent for one, instructed 
both for nothing, and set them both on their 
professional road, I must confess I am not so 
much struck at the enormity of the offence. 
I had very much rather Haydon had not done 
what he did, but having done it, I do not think 
he could have done it under circumstances so 
favorable to palliation. It was areprehensible 
act, and Haydon regretted it all his life, be- 
cause, by the time he was imprisoned, he had 
an unpaid balance still on each bill, which these 
lads had to pay, and they could ill afford it. 


One sees in his journals of this period 
the rendieg conflict in his mind ; one mo- 
ment at the height of inspired confidence 
before his picture, working in a frenzy of 
enthusiasm, a “ wild tremor ” of hope; the 
next dragged in the mire of begging and 
borrowing from friends, and arguing and 
expostulating with creditors, His old 
pupil, Bewick, sat for some additional 
touches to the head of Lazarus : — 


And as he had not sold his exquisite pic- 
ture of Jacob, looked quite thin and anxious 
enough for such a head. ‘I hope you get 
your tood regularly,’ said I He did not an- 
swer. His cheeks reddened and his eyes 
filled, but he subdued his feelings. This is 
an illustration of the state of historical paint- 
ing in England. A master and his pupil— 
the one without a pound, the other without 
bread! 

And Bewick, on his part, wrote thirty 
years later : — 

I think I see the painter before me, return- 
ing from the sheriff’s officer in the adjoining 
room, pale, calm, and serious — mounting his 
high steps and continuing his arduous task. 
And as he looks round to his pallid model, 
whispering, ‘‘ Egad, Bewick, I have just been 
arrested. That is the third time. If they 
come again I shall not be able to go on.” 


In spite of all difficulties, Lazarus” 
was completed in March, 1823; ‘all Lon- 
don crowded to the exhibition,” the re- 
ceipts sometimes amounted to £200 a 
week, but Haydon, absorbed in the third 
picture of the series, “ The Crucifixion,” 
either would not or could not realize the 
critical state of his affairs, and the follow- 
ing month saw an execution levied on 
“ Lazarus,” Haydon in the King’s Bench 
Prison, and his household goods adver- 
tised for sale. — 
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His friends came forward promptly with 
help and sympathy, Scott especially, with 
the most delicate and generous kindness ; 
but the wreck was too huge for private 
hands to deal with. His great pictures 
were sold to creditors for prices far below 
their value (“ Lazarus” to his upholsterer 
for £300, and “ Christ’s Entry into Jerusa- 
lem,” which had brought £3,000 as an 
exhibition, for £250!), and he passed 
through the Insolvent Court. 

Life began again for him under bitter 
disadvantages ; a few relics, bought in by 
a few faithful friends, were all that re- 
mained of his home and his professional 
matériel. In this time of misery and 
destitution, even the abhorred paternal 
* business ” was regretted. 


Not only to have no property left [he writes] 
but to have lost all that I had ever saved! 
All the schoolbooks of my youth, all the ac- 
cumulations »f boyhood, youth, and manhood 
— to lose impressions of language for want of 
means of reference, to forget poets, to have 
Tasso slide from my mind, and dear Shake- 
speare almost fade on my memory. When I 
contrast my present unhappy condition, and 
remember myself in my father’s shop devour- 
ing all the new books, surrounded with great 
works, and the happy, happy hours I have 
spent acquiring knowledge in every way, it 
forces tears to my eyes. 

Yet his own desire was to return to his 
stripped home, and without a chair or 
table to use, or bed to rest on, to finish 
what he believed would be his masterpiece 
—“The Crucifixion.” His son regrets 
that this course was not followed, but the 
more timid counsels of his wife prevailed. 
They took humble lodgings on Paddington 
Green, and Haydon “shrank into a por- 
trait painter.” * 

For some years he plodded patiently in 
this most uncongenial calling, for which 
both his character and his genius emi- 
nently unfitted him. His son admits that 
he would not pause to catch a pleasing 
expression, or select the most favorable 
aspect of a homely face. He was obsti- 
nately truthful; “if it had been his lot to 
paint Hannibal or Nelson he would have 


* It seems not improbable that the agony of this 
period sowed the seeds of that * long-seated disease of 
the brain’? which culminated so tragically in after 
years. His son gives the following extract from an 
autobiographical note written in 1829: ** Shortly after 
the * Lazarus’ was finished, this remarkable man, 
B. R. Haydon, died. He always said it would be his 
last great work. Another, John Haydon, painted in 
imitation of the former a few small works; but Ae was 
a married man, had five children, sent his pictures to 
the Academy, asked a patron or two to employ him, 
and, in short, did all those things that men must do 
who prefer their own degradation to the starvation of 
their children.” 




















shown the blind eye. To have painted 
only the other side of their faces would 
have been false, in his opinion.” He used 
to say, “I must paint a face as J see it, 
not as you wish others tosee it.” Andon 
the other hand, he could never throw off 
his early predilection for the grand and 
classic manner, no matter how inappro- 
priate to the subject. 


The heroic style of treatment [says Tom 
Taylor] could hardly have been adapted to a 
comfortable citizen family or a provincial ex- 
mayor. Indeed, I am assured that in the lat- 
ter performance he had represented the mayor 
of proportions too heroic ever to have got 
through a doorway out of which he was sup- 
posed to have issued in his civic state.* 


This impracticableness was at the root 
of many of Haydon’s disappointments. 
He never could recognize the right of 
rank, or position, or capital, to dictate to 
genius, or even to assert a little external 
superiority. When the Russian grand 
dukes talked loudly while inspecting the 
Elgin Marbles, Haydon piqued himself 
on out-shouting them. When the “lord 
advocate” (Jeffrey) sat to him, their con- 
versation became a sort of buffo duet, in 
which the exhaustion of one performer 
alone gave an opportunity to the other. 


We talked of O’Connell. I said I never 
saw such a head —cut up by deep passions. 
‘*Deep scars of thunder his cheeks en- 
trenched,’’ said my Lord, taking the quota- 
tion out of my mouth, and I could not get in 
again. He repeated the passage with fine 
emphasis, as finely as lever heardit. ‘‘ There 
are parts,’ said I, ‘‘in the ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,’ as fine as anything,’? — he would not 
listen, but kept mao * 0 to himself, I said 
in a loud voice, for I was determined to have 
a touch, too, *‘ And here and there was room 
for barren desert, fountainless and dry.’ 
He stopped, and said ‘‘ Very fine.’”’ I tried 
to turn the conversation, that I might leave 
off with Milton, but he stuck to the first pas- 
sage like a little game-cock. [For once Hay- 
don was beaten on his own ground!] I 
thought I had better be quiet.t 


* Yet when Haydon had a sitter of distinction, in 
whom he took a real interest, he could invest even por- 
traiture with rare and expressive dignity ; witness Mrs, 
Browning’s sonnet : — 

“© Wordsworth upon Helvellyn! Let the cloud 

Ebb audibly along the mountain-wind, 
Then break against the rock, and show behind 
The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 
Thesense with beauty. ... 

. . - Anoble vision free, 
Our Haydon’s hand has flung out from the mist: 
No portrait this with academic air, 
This is the poet and his poetry.”” 

t When he hears that Wilkie has been honored with 
a sitting from the king: ** What an opportunity,”’ writes 
Haydon, “to pour into his ear sound views of art, and 
high notions of public encouragement! ”” 
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In 1826 Haydon completed “ Venus and 


Anchises,” a commission from Sir John 


Leycester, who asked him to send it to the 
Royal Academy. It was well hung and 
received, and the artist, his feelings soft- 
ened by success, sought reconciliation with 
some of those Academicians with whom 
he had fought most fiercely. All were 
friendly. Flaxman, in the course of a 
long conversation, asked : — 


‘* How is your friend Mr. Wilkie?’’ ‘*So 
ill that I fear he will never again have his 
intellects in full vigor.’’ ‘* Really, Mr. Hay- 
don? Why, it is miserable! ’’ said the in- 
telligent deformity. ‘‘I suppose it is his 
miniature painting has strained him, for be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Haydon, ’tis but min- 
iature painting, you know; hem-he-m-e-e-m ! ”’ 
Here he touched my knee familiarly, and 
leaned forward, and his old, deformed, 
humped shoulder protruded as he leant, and 
his old eye sparkled, and his apish old mouth 
grinned on one side, and he talked out of his 
old throat, husky with coughing —a jarring, 
inward, hesitating, humming sound, which 
meant that Wilkie’s reputation was “‘all my 
eye ” in comparison with ours / 


Stothard was a very different man : — 


He has an angelic mind . . . There he sat, 
making a sketch of Kemble’s tomb, his beau- 
tiful pictures unbought abcut him — beauti- 
ful, that is, as far as sweetness of feeling went 
. . « He has a fine head, with silvery hair, 
hanging brows, and a benignant smile that 
expresses a perpetual feasting on sweet 
thoughts.* 


Calling on the elder Reinagle — “a nice 
old fellow ” — Haydon was asked, “ Where 
is your *‘Solomon’?” “Hung up ina 
grocer’s shop.” “Where is your ‘Jeru- 
salem’?” “Ina wareroom in Holborn.” 
“Your ‘Lazarus’?” “In an upholsterer’s 
shop in Mount Street.” “ And your ‘ Mac- 


beth’?” ‘In Chancery.” “ Your ‘ Pha- 
raoh’?” “In an attic, pledged.” “ And 
your ‘Crucifixion’?” “In a_hayloft.” 


Reinagle said he wondered that Haydon 
had not “ died or gone mad.” 

Of another artist Haydon speaks as a 
disappointed man. “Now I,” he adds, 
“am not a disappointed man, though a 
ruined one.” Is not all the rebellious 
force, the self-confidence even in downfall, 
of Haydon’s nature, expressed in this 
distinction ? 

His next commission was “ Alexander 
and Bucephalus ” for Lord Egremont, who 


* It is astonishing by how slight a touch Haydon 
often presents a portrait. Calling on Chantrey he found 
** His person corpulent, his air indolent, his tone a 
little pompous .. . He sat and talked easily, lazily 








gazing at the sun with his legs crossed.” 
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sent a man and horse from the Military 
Riding School to act as models. 


The horse [says Haydon] though mettled, 
being drilled and obedient, walked into my 
house like a dog; and he and the man stood 
in my parlor six hours, while I madea sketch 
of both. ‘The man and horse were then taken 
to a meadow behind my house, and the horse 
raced in it till exhausted. 


Imagine the horse’s relief and enjoy- 
ment in that race! 

There was some delay in the payment 
for this picture, during which another ex- 
ecution was averted only by the generosity 
of Hood’s friend, Sir Francis Freeling : — 


I do not despond [wrote Haydon in his 
Diary] but I do not see ow. I have lost my 
road and am floundering in bye-paths. I see 
no more the light that led astray. lt has 
sunk, and left me groping —hoping, but 
cheerless. Still, I pray that I may not die 
till the Grand Style is felt and patronized. 
Amen, with all my soul, 


Haydon was very much interested in 
Lough, the sculptor, whose early priva- 
tions reminded him of his own,* and whose 
imaginative enthusiasm was of the same 
order. 


‘** Mr. Haydon,” he said timidly, as if fear- 
ing ridicule, ‘‘ I fancy myself in the Acropolis 
sometimes, and hear a roaring noise like the 
tide.”” ‘* My dear fellow,’’ said I, ‘* when I 
was at my great works I saw with the vivid- 
ness of reality the faces of Michel Angelo and 
Raffaele smiling about my room. Nurse 
these feelings, but tell them not —at least in 
England.”’ 


In 1827 Haydon was again in the King’s 
Bench for debt (his liabilities amounting 
to over £3,600, while his only asset was 
the unfinished picture of “ Eucles”), and 
again friends came forward, and, with the 
aid of a public subscription, obtained his 
release. 

During his imprisonment an incident 
occurred, which he thus described to the 
Duke of Bedford : 


In the midst of this dreadful scene of afflic- 
tion up sprang the masquerade election —a 
scene which, contrasted with sorrow and 
prison walls, beggars all description — Rabe- 
lais alone could do it justice. Distracted as 
I was, I was perpetually drawn to the windows 
by the boisterous merriment of the unfortunate 
happy beneath me. Never was such an ex- 


* During Lough’s first year in London, when en- 
gaged on his ** Milo,”? he went without meat for three 
months, had only one bushel and a half of coals during 
the whole winter, tore up his shirts to make rags in 
which to keep his clay figure moist, and slept beside it 
—when the cold would allow him to sleep—on the 
ground, 
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fashion and elegance — insanity, idiotcy, pov- 
erty and bitter affliction —all for a moment 
forgetting their sorrows at the humor, the 
wit, the absurdity of what was before them. 
I saw the whole from beginning to end and 
resolved to paint it. 


The picture thus suggested was the 
“ Mock Election,” exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hallin the following January. The 
artist’s eloquent description, too long to 
quote,* shows how dramatic and spirited, 
what a strange epitome of an aspect of 
life happily no longer to be witnessed, the 
picture must have been. It was success- 
ful as an exhibition, but found no pur- 
chaser until George IV. sent for it, admired 
it “ hugely ” (Mr. Frederic Haydon rather 
ungratefully remarks, “anything that had 
a spice of vice in it the king relished”), 
and bought it for five hundred guineas, 

As admirable in its different way as 
Haydon’s description of his picture is his 
narrative of a visit to Stratford, which his 
sympathetic wife (never mentioned with- 
out some loving and grateful epithet) per- 
suaded him to make when he had been 
working too hard during a hot summer. 
His enthusiasm for Shakespeare is genus 
ine and ardent ; but when he goes to Char- 
lecote, he, with his usual candor, makes it 
clear that he feels as indignant with the 
*i]l-bred, inhospitable house ” of Lacy for 
not recognizing the name on his card, as 
for being descendants of the “ persecutor ” 
of Shakespeare. What would he, who 
accepted all traditions with the simplest 
faith, have said to the recently broached 
theory that Shakespeare could never have 
been a deer-stealer, because in his time 
there were no deer in Charlecote Park to 
steal ? 

Haydon expatiated on Shakespeare to 
his rustic companions in a wayside inn. 
They admitted that he was a man of some 
renown, but asserted that Stratford then 
contained “another wonderful fellow, one 
John Cooper.” “John Cooper? Why, 
what has he done?” “ Why, zur, I'll tell 
‘ee. He’s lived ninety years in this here 
town, man and boy, and never had the 
toothache.” 

Haydon once said of himself, that he 
was “everything by fits ” — industrious, 
idle, gay, gloomy, raised to the seventh 
heaven of hope, or plunged in the depths 
of despair — love for his Mary being the 
only feeling which was not fitful, but en- 


* Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


Be R By Tom Tay- 
lor. 2nd edition, vol. ii., pp. 182-6. 
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during and increasing. In 1829, after 
Wilkie’s return from Spain, when their old 
habits of intimacy were to some extent 
renewed, Haydon writes : — 


I sat with Wilkie and his sister while they 
dined, and he had evidently sunk into an 
emaciated old bachelor. There sat I, rosy, 
plump, and full of difficulties, harass, and 
trouble, with a large family and a dear wife. 
I could not help thinking of our early conver- 
sations on marriage. ‘‘ When I marry,” 
Wilkie used to say, ‘it will be a matter of 
interest.’”” ‘‘ When I marry,” I always used 
to reply, “‘it will be for love.’? See the re- 
sult: he has no household anxieties, no pecu- 
niary harass; but he has no sweet affections 
and sympathies. Would I exchange my situ- 
ation for his? No, no. Not if I had ten 
times the torture. 


A little later he draws a less cheerful 
contrast : — 


I saw E[dwin] L [andseer] as I came home, 
lounging through Bond Street on a blood- 
horse, with a white hat and all the airs of a 
man of fashion. There was I, his instructor 
and master, trudging on with seven children 
at my back, and no money. 


The death of Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
1829 drew from Haydon a long, critical 
notice, one phrase in which shows the 
fashionable portrait painter to the life: 
“He had smiled so often and so long that 
at last his smile had the appearance of 
being set in enamel.” * 

And so he works and criticises, and 
prays and groans; paints cabinet pictures 
and every-day subjects for bread, and 
“cursed portraits” (of which he writes: 
“T have an exquisite gratification in paint- 
ing portraits wretchedly. I love tosee the 
sitters look as if they thought, ‘ Can this be 
the great Haydon’s painting?’ I chuckle. 
I am rascal enough to take their money 
and chuckle more”); and sketches in 
“ Xenophon” in the grand style, with “de- 
licious happiness,” and fervent prayers, 
and “all my old feelings of glory,” for 
his heart’s delight. Then we find him 
going from shop to shop selling prints of 
his * Napoleon,” and giving drawing les- 
sons to obtain the necessaries of life, but 
finding time to lead Wellington, as he had 
led Canning and Peel, into a fruitless and 
exasperating correspondence on the de- 
sirability of State aid to historical paint- 
ing. 

* Vet the fixed smile must often have concealed an 
aching heart. Though Lawrence could never have 
complained of want of patronage, his pecuniary diffi- 
cuities were great; and when some time after his death 
Haydon visited his deserted house, the caretaker spoke 


compassionately of **Poor Sir Thomas—always in 
trouble — always something to worrit him!” 
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At last came a commission after Hay- 
don’s own heart —to paint his “* Napoleon 
at St. Helena,” life-size, for Sir Robert 
Peel. Haydon was fond of comparing 
himself to Napoleon, and found with much 
satisfaction, on “making a study of the 
emperor’s hat,” that their skulls were of 
the same circumference. But there was 
an unfortunate misunderstanding about 
terms, which destroyed Haydon’s pleasure 
in his work, and, owing to political agita- 
tion and the dissolution, it failed as an 
exhibition.* 

In 1832 Lord Grey gave Haydon a five- 
hundred guinea commission to paint the 
Reform Banquet. 


I spent the morning at Guildhall [he writes] 
and the evening was, as Paddy would say, the 
most splendid day of my life. . . . I painted 
all the time and got in the room and window, 
and by night, the instant the hall filled, I 
dashed away. It was a lesson in color I shall 
never forget. The nobility treated me with 
great distinction . . . I was an object of at- 
tention, without five shillings in my pocket. 
And this is life! 


All the principal guests (ninety-seven) 
sat to Haydon, and these sittings, though 
interesting, must have been ordeals to 
public men, for the painter was always de- 
termined to get their convictions — on reli- 
gion, on art, on life. Lords Nugent and 
Melbourne (the “ refined and handsome ”) 
were Haydon’s favorites, but though the 
latter fascinated the artist, he divined his 
thoughts: “Lord Melbourne seemed to 
have a notion that I was a disappointed 
enthusiast, whom he found it amusing to 
listen to, however absurd it might be to 
adopt my plans.”¢ Haydon found the 
Duke of Sussex his most patient and quiet 
sitter, which may be accounted for by the 
fact that he smoked the whole time. 
While Lord Plunkett was sitting, one of 
his daughters asked Haydon when he 
meant to sketch O’Connell? “If you 
could take his head entirely off,” said 
Plunkett gently, “ you would do a great 
good to society.” 


* A cabinet picture of the same subject was bought 
by the Duke of Sutherland, on whom Lucien Bona- 
parte happened to call the moment after it was taken 
home! He was shown into the room in which the 
picture had been placed, and the duke told Haydon 
that he had barely time to turn its face to the wall. 

¢ At the lord mayor’s dinner that year, “ Lord 
S—’? commented sarcastically to Haydon on the 
* City affair’? ** Lord Melbourne enjoys it,’’ replied 
Haydon. ‘“ There is nothing,” said Lord S——, “that 
Lord Melbourne does zo# enjoy.” ke 

Haydon tells an amusing story of another civic 
function. * At the Polish ball, the lord mayor, who 
squinted, asked lady Dougias whether she preferred 
Gog or Magog. ‘Of the three,’ said she, ‘I prefer 
your lordship!’ ” 
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When Haydon called on Lord Grey to 
make arrangements for a sitting he found 
him — 

Looking the essence of mildness, and dis- 
posed for a chat. In my eagerness to tell him 
all he wanted to know I sprang off my chair, 
bending my fist to enforce my argument. 
Lord Grey looked at me with mild peaceful- 
ness, as if regarding a bit of gunpowder he 
had admitted to disturb him. . . I blazed 
away, came in like a shot, talked like a Con- 
greve-rocket, and was off like an arrow, leav- 
ing Lord Grey for five minutes not quite sure 
if it was all a dream. 


“JT should have sat still and chatted 
quietly,” comments Haydon, with seeming 
penitence. But it is plain that he exults 
in his own explosive ardor. 

Mr. Frederic Haydon describes his 
father at this time. 


A handsome, fresh-colored, robust little 
man, with a big bald head, small ears, aquiline 
features, a peculiarly sharp upper lip, and a 
keen, restless, azure-grey eye, the pupil of 
which expanded and contracted, rose and fell 
as he talked, just as if some inner light and 
fire was playing on his brain. He was a very 
active man; he lived in a hurricane, and fat- 
tened on anxiety and care. He carried him- 
self uprightly, and stamped his little feet upon 
the ground as if he revelled in the conscious- 
ness of existence, especially in an E.N.E. 
wind meeting him, at his own corner, in the 
month of February. 


Externally, the trials and sorrows of 
their lives told more heavily on Mrs. Hay- 


don than onherhusband. “I can remem- 
ber,” writes her son, “the sweet old roses 
on her sunken cheeks fading away daily 
with anxiety and grief,” Yet she bent 
beneath the storm under which Haydon 
broke. 

Through his letters and journals runs a 
strong vein of humor, a perception and 
enjoyment of the ludicrous side of life, 
which undoubtedly long helped him to 
bear up against troubles. An instance 
may be quoted from one of his letters to 
Miss Mitford. It was very necessary to 
Haydon to be on good terms with his 
tradespeople, and on one occasion he in- 
vited his butcher to inspect his studio, 


I found him in great admiration of ‘* Alex- 
ander.”’ ‘* Quite alive, sir.” ‘*I am glad 
you think so.”? ‘* Yes, sir. But as I have 
often said to my sister, you couldn’t have 
painted that picture if you hadn’t ate my meat, 
sir!’’ ‘* Very true, Mr. Sowerby.’’ ‘Ah, 
sir, I have a fancy for genus, sir! Mrs. Sid- 
dons, sir, ate my meat. Never was such a 
woman for chops, sir! She was a wonderful 
crayture! When she used to act that there 
character, you see—that there woman, sir, 
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that murders a king between ’em—— 
‘* Lady Macbeth.” ‘‘ That’s it, sir. I used 
to get up behind her carridge with the butler 
when she acted, and as I used to see her look- 
ing quite wild-like, and all the people fright- 
ened, Aha my lady, says I— if it wasn’t for 
my meat, though, you wouldn’t be able to do 
that!’? ‘*Mr. Sowerby, you seem to be a 
man of feeling. Will you take a glass of 
wine?” After a bow or so, down he sat, and 
by degrees his heart opened. ‘‘ You see, sir, 
I have fed Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, 
Charles Kemble, Stephen Kemble, and Ma- 
dame Catalani, sir, Morland the painter, and 
— I beg your pardon — and you, sir.”” *‘ Mr. 
Sowerby, you do me honor.’”’? ‘‘ Madame 
Catalani, sir, was a wonderful woman for 
sweet-breads. But the Kemble family, sir, 
the gentlemen, rump-steaks and kidneys in 
general was their taste. But Mrs. Siddons, 
sir, she liked chops! ” 


In 1836 Haydon delivered a course of 
lectures on art at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Southampton Buildings. They were 
very successful, Haydon’s fire and energy 
kindling the enthusiasm of his audience, 
and their sympathy proving a much-needed 
tonic to him. He was then suffering 
deeply from the death of his yonngest boy 
—the fifth child he had lost in as many 
years — and was in such pecuniary Straits 
as to have to take his one black coat out 
of pawn to lecture in, replacing it next 
day. 

During the following year Haydon was 
continually engaged in lecturing and estab- 
lishing schools of design in the provinces, 
benefiting by change of scene, and throw- 
ing himself with his usual ardor into local 
associations. Whenhe revisited Scotland 
he went to Holyrood, and bargained with 
the housekeeper to be allowed to return at 
night and climb by candle-light up the 
gloomy little staircase by which the mur- 
derers of Rizzio reached Mary Stuart’s 
dressing-room. 

When he returned to town a new reign 
had begun, and Haydon applied, unsuc- 
cessfully of course, for the post of histor- 
ical painter to Queen Victoria. The sight 
of the eighteen-years-old sovereign on her 
way to open Parliament interested him: 


Her appearance was singular. Her large 
eye, open nostril, closed mouth, small form, 
grave demeanor and intellectual look —sur- 
rounded by nobles, ministers, ambassadors, 
peeresses, statesmen and guards — had some- 
thing awful and peculiar. 


Several years before this Haydon had 
written: — 

There are two things which press upon 
one’s mind from their merciless and irrev- 
ocable nature— the growing of children and 
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the passing of time. If children would but 
remain for ten years smiling cherubs, what 
delights they would be! And when once you 
have got possessed of the passing of time, 
nothing is such a stimulus or such an eternal 
haunter of conscience. For my part I have 
got such a habit of thinking of this that rest- 
ing a moment makes me start up as if I had 
heard Time’s eternal waterfall tumbling into 
the gulf below. 


This fierce energy increased until in 
1838 he wrote: “I never rest; I talk all 
night in my sleep, starting up. I scarce 
know whether I did not even relish ruin, 
as a source of increased activity. ‘ Rest, 
rest, perturbed spirit !’” 

In the following year Haydon attained 
a long-cherished and oft-solicited ambi- 
tion. A committee of gentlemen in Liv- 
erpool gave him a commission to paint 
“Wellington musing at Waterloo,” and 
the Iron Duke promised to sit. Amongst 
Haydon’s earnest preparations for this 
great task was a sacrifice with which all 
who have felt the companionship of the 
mere presence of books will sympathize : 


Moved all my books up-stairs out of my 
painting-room, as they seduced me to read at 
wrong times. I felt pain at the separation, 
but it is right. I can now retire, read and 


write after due labor, but I miss my books 
and felt melancholy all day. ... I do not 
feel at home in my painting-room without my 


books. I used to look up and see them and 
imagine as each name met my eyes that I saw 
the author. Dante, Petrarch, Homer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Spenser, and Tasso, with 
Vasari, smiled vividly like phantasmagoric 
visions, and my brain teemed with associations 
of their sublimity or charm. I look now and 
see a biank wall. 


He was obliged to bring a few friends 
down by degrees, reproaching himself for 
his weakness, and strictly limiting them 
to one row on his writing-desk. Then in 
the evening he escapes to his book-room, 
unable to read for very delight at being 
surrounded by his favorites, but “ walking 
about in extasy.” 

Whilst waiting for the duke to sit, Hay- 
don ard his Mary rushed over to Waterloo 
that he might sketch the background of 
his picture onthe spot. Then asummons 
to Walmer came at last, and Haydon met 
his hero face to face —* looking like an 
eagle of the gods who had put on human 
shape and had grown silvery with age and 
service ” *— and found him much easier 
to get on with than could have been 


* In his **Table Talk’? Haydon says: ** What a 
singular look the Duke of Wellington always had, with 
his greyhound eye, his eagle nose, and mouth like a 
helpless infant learning to whistle! ” 
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| guessed from his curt, cool, sarcastic let- 
ters. One almost wishes one could part 
| with Haydon here — happy in sharing the 
home life of “the greatest man on earth, 
and the noblest ” — joining in his romp- 
ing games with six merry children who 
were staying at the castle, and his rever- 
ent participation in the simple services of 
the village church, and rejoicing in the 
universal approval of the picture on which 
he was engaged. It was one of the bright- 
est episodes in Haydon’s life.* 

Another followed, when in 1840 he was 
invited to lecture on art in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and was received by the vice- 
chancellor and wardens with courtesy and 
listened to by the students with delight. 
A characteristic incident amongst the 
Oxford hospitalities of this period was 
Haydon’s walking back from a dinner- 
party — three or four miles, on a strange 
road, in “evening shces ”— because the 
friends who were to have driven him did 
not wish to leave so early, and congratu- 
lating himself on having had Ais own way 
— “the greatest of all blessings!” 

In 1840 Haydon was commissioned by 
the committee of the Anti-Slavery Society 
to make a picture of its “great conven- 
tion,” which was of course to be a group 
of portraits. Very amusing traits of char- 
acter appeared during the sittings : — 


Scobell called : I said. ‘*I shall place you, 
Thompson, and the negro together.” . . . He 
sophisticated immediately on the propriety of 
placing the negro in the distance, as it would 
have much greater effect. Now I, who have 
never troubled myself in this cause, gloried in 
the imagination of placing the negro close by 
his emancipator. The emancipator shrank, 
I'll do it, though! 


And Haydon adds, what is seen hardly 
anywhere else in his diary —an emphatic 
affirmatory oath, 

Wonderfully true to Haydon’s nature in 
their frank mixture of regret, censure, 
self-reproach, and self-justification, are the 
entries made in his journal when the news 
arrived of Wilkie’s death at sea in 1841: 


I feel as if a part of my head had fallen 
from my shoulders [he writes]. I miss some- 
thing intellectual that I used to consult... . 
Poor dear Wilkie! With all thy timidities 
of character—with thy shrinking want of 
resolution, looking as if thou hadst sneaked 
through life pursued by the ghosts of forty 
Academicians —thy great genius, our early 


* It is a fine instance of Haydon’s passion for setting 
the world to rights that we find him (who prided him- 
self on always eating his dinner in ‘ten minutes’’) 
writing a lecture to the duke on “ going too long withe 
out his food . . . I said I observed it at Walmer.” 
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friendship, our long attachment, thy touching 
death and romantic burial brought thy loss 
bitterly to my heart. 


Yet he declined to sign the address of 
condolence to Wilkie’s mother because it 
was to be sent through the president and 
Council of the Royal Academy, and would 
have been “ acknowledging an authority I 
dispute.” 

In the same year Haydon had a premo- 
nition of what was destined to be the 
culminating disappointment of his life; 
the great object for which he had fought 
with voice and pen for sc many years, had 
wearied patrons, alienated friends, and 
injured his own prospects — State recog- 
nition of art — was achieved, and he was 
to reap no reward for his labors. The 
fine aris committee for the decoration of 
the new Houses of Parliament sat and 
examined witnesses, but Haydon was not 
summoned. Yet he began to study fresco- 
painting with pathetic eagerness, “ hoping 
against hope,” and trying to disregard 
sinister rumors which reached him, that 
his want of Italian training would be a 
fatal bar to success in the competition. 
“No boy of eighteen is more eager ‘to 
attain excellence than I am,” he writes, 
‘‘or more alive to and desirous of discov- 
ering my own errors ;” and he prays with 
feverish intensity for “life and health, and 
eyes to realize the wishes of the commis- 
sioners.” 


I think [says Tom Taylor] that even those 
who up to this point have felt little admiration 
for either the man or the painter will hardly 
refuse him sympathy at this moment, when 
the goal was appearing just as his failing 
strength whispered to him that the race was 
not to be for his winning. 


During the next few years the painful 
interest of the journals increases with 
every page. The old fight for existence 
goes on, while the painter’s mindis racked 
between joy at the triumph of the principle 
which had always been his battle-cry, and 
mortification at the contemptuous and 
complete ignoring of his claims as its 
strenuous advocate. 


My cartoon is up [he writes in 1842] — and | 
makes my heart beat, as all large spaces do 
and ever have done. Difficulties to conquer 
—victories to win—enemies to beat — the 
nation to please — the honor of England to be 
kept up. Muzza—huzza—huzza—and one 
cheer more! 


Then comes the usual record of pressing 
need, in which the very means of living 
had to be parted with to support life. 
“ Tortured by having only seven shillings 
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in my pocket, and four shillings of that 
raised on one of my two pairs of specta- 
cles.” * 

The exhibition of cartoons took place 
in Westminster Hall in July, 1843. In 
June, Haydon had heard that the two sent 
in by him (“ The Curse of Adam and Eve” 
and “ The Entry of King John of France 
into London after Poitiers ”’) were not se- 
lected for reward. 


A day of great misery. I said to my dear 
love, ** I am not included.’? Her expression . 
wasastudy. Shesaid, ‘*‘ We shall be ruined.”’ 
I looked up my lectures, papers, and journals, 
and sent them to my dear Aéschylus Barrett 
[afterwards Mrs. Browning]. I burnt loads 
of private letters, and prepared for executions. 


It was some solace to the artist’s 
wounded feelings that on the opening day 
all the young students crowded round him 
with warm congratulations, saying, “ We 
owe all this to you!” But the blow had 
struck home, though he struggled manfully 
against it. 


Awoke physically depressed. Got up, say- 
ing: ‘‘Is this Benjamin Robert Haydon? 
I’ll see if I’ll be conquered by cartoons!” I 
resolved to do some violent bodily exercise; 
so I moved out all my plasters, cleaned the 
windows myself (I don’t wonder servants have 
good appetites!), dusted and got smothered, 
lifted till my back creaked, rowed the servant 
for not cleaning my plate (2 forks, 1 table- 
spoon, 6 teaspoons, I pepper-box, and 1 salt- 
spoon), and by perspiration and violent effort 
cleared out the cobwebs, and felt my dignity 
revive. Now I am safe. 


He resolved to withdraw from the fresco 
competition, and began “ Alexander killing 
a Lion,” f as “a great work to keep him 
up,” while he lectured (sometimes deliver- 
ing “* twenty-two lectures in sixteen days ”) 
and painted portraits, or ‘* Napoleons, 
cheap and small, rather than borrow.” He 
always consistently acted on his axiom — 
“Work under any circumstances — all 
circumstances. A man who defers work- 
ing because he wants tranquillity of mind 
will have lost the habit, when tranquillity 
comes.” Thus, when a sheriff’s officer 


* ‘ His natural sight,’ says his son “ was of little or 
no use to him at any distance, and he would wear, one 
over the other, sometimes two or three pairs of large, 
round, concave spectacles, so powerful as greatly to 
diminish . objects. . . . He was, as he said, the first 
blind man who ever successfully painted pictures.” 

t **Spent the day with a lion, and came home with 
a contempt for the whole human species,” he writes. 
** Before the day was over we gotintimate. He showed 
me his hideous teeth, suffered me to touch his paw and 
smooth his mane, and affectionately leaned his head 
aside as I patted him. The lioness was as playful as a 
kitten, and on my stooping down to get my port-crayon 
gave mea pat on the head like the blow of a sledge 
hammer, but I Inckily had my hat on.”? 
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came to arrest Haydon, he put a bracelet 
on the man’s arm and made him pose as a 
model for a classic figure! Whena cab- 
wheel came off as he went down Chancery 
Lane, “the horse in his struggles put him- 
self in the action of Bucephalus ; I studied 
him gloriously.” When he ran a bayonet 
half an inch into his foot — “as I wanted 
blood, I painted away‘on the ground of my 
‘ Saragossa’ whilst the surgeon was com- 
ing. Never lose an opportunity!” 

But this high-pressure work was carried 
on at a heavy cost to his overstrung 
nerves. “I have Satan’s head to do,”* 
he writes. “In the middle of the night 
I saw his large, fiery, cruel-rimmed eye, 
and kept staring at the dark where nothing 
was for an hour.” Or in a happier mo- 
ment: “I awoke, and felt as if a heavenly 
choir was leaving my slumbers.... I 
had not dreamt, but Aeard, the inspira- 
tion.” 

A bright and charming interlude in the 
growing distress and darkness of the jour- 
nals is Haydon’s visit to Mrs. Gwatkin, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s niece. She was an 
animated and still beautiful woman of 
eighty-nine, “her figure fine and elastic, 
upright as a dart, with nothing of decrep- 
itude.” The ear-trumpet she was obliged 
to use added to the interest of her appear- 
ance in an artist’s eyes, as a reminder of 
her famous uncle. The object of Haydon’s 
visit was to examine Sir Joshua’s papers 
relating to the Academy dispute which led 
to his resignation ; and that accomplished, 
with the active help of Mrs. Gwatkin, she 
told him some interesting stories of Dr. 
Johnson — who seems to have been more 
than ordinarily surly for her benefit — 
Geldsmith, Garrick, and other illustrious 
friends of her youth. 

At the end of 1845 Haydon wrote : — 


Next month I am sixty years of age. ... 
I hope I may yet last twenty years. If I do, 
I’ll do greater things than I have ever done. 
I feel I shall. In God I trust. Amen. 


Alas! in the April of the following year, 
at whose opening Haydon had written, “I 
feel as young as ever,” he exhibited at 
the Egyptian Hall his newly finished pic- 
tures — “ The Banishment of Aristides ” 
and “The Burning of Rome,” part of a 
proposed series “ for the decoration of the 
old House of Lords.” Four friends at- 
tended the private view! The public 


* “C— N—’s eyes, Lockhart’s melancholy, By- 
ron’s voluptuousness, Napoleor’s mouth, Hazlitt’s 
brews, and Haydon’s forehead will make a very fine 
devil,’”? he says. 
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were rushing by tens of thousands to see 
General Tom Thumb in the next room; 
and this they continued to do, until, after 
six weeks of torturing neglect, Haydon 
closed his exhibition, with a loss of more 
than a hundred pounds. 

Two months of a failing, convulsive 
struggle to finish the remaining four pic- 
tures of the series followed. Creditors 
were pressing, threats of execution came 
by every post, entreaties for pecuniary 
help were met with silence, or with dona- 
tions so small that to a man owing £3,000 
they must have seemed amockery. Sleep 
failed Haydon; his heart sank, his brain 
grew confused, he sat in his painting-room 
unable to work, staring at his picture “ like 
an idiot.” He returned a parcel of books 
for which he had not paid, lest a young 
bookseller should suffer in his impending 
ruin. On June 2!st he wrote in the diary 
which had so Jong been his confidant and 
resource: “Slept horribly. Prayed in 
sorrow and got up in agitation.” On the 
22nd: * God forgive me. Amen. Finis 
of B. R. Haydon. ‘Stretch me no longer 
on this rough world.’ ” 

About twelve o’clock that morning his 

only surviving daughter, a beautiful girl 
of whom he was very fond and proud, went 
to his painting-room in her mother’s ab- 
sence. “What she saw,” writes her 
brother, “I never dared to speak to her 
about.” Shortly before her own death, 
which occurred after a few years darkened 
by the dreadful memory, she told him. 
Her father was stretched lifeless on the 
floor, before an unfinished picture sprin- 
kled with his blood; with two frightful 
gashes in his throat, and a bullet-wound 
in his skull. Ona table near lay his open 
diary, his will —in which he spoke of his 
wife as “a heroine in adversity and an 
angel in peace ”—and some farewell let- 
ters. Medical evidence showed disease 
of the brain, and he was buried beside his 
beloved children in Paddington church- 
yard. 
"No attempt can be made here to do more 
than indicate the extent of Haydon’s strug- 
gles, toils, and sufferings, or to estimate 
the value of his achievements in the art 
he adored —only to direct some sympa- 
thetic attention to a very “human docu- 
ment,” in its obvious and daring candor, 
its display of boundless ambition and self- 
esteem, its agony of baffled aspiration, 
closely resembling that other diary, in 
which a young pilgrim on the same thorny 
path much more recently laid bare her 
soul. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE BALEARICS. 

THE Briton who designs to go from 
Barcelona to Palma, the capital of Majorca, 
must be prepared for a shipload of fellow 
travellers. He would do well, therefore, 
to offer the steward as large a bribe as 
his pocket will allow. Thus he may geta 
bed in the best ventilated part of the ship, 
in company with fewer sick Spaniards 
than elsewhere. 

I did not know this, and so was nearly 
asphyxiated by the foulness of the cabin 
which I shared with five other men. Of 
these, four were ill quite without rhyme 
or reason. They made the night hideous 
with their groans, and in the morning, 
when we were in the blue Bay of Palma, 
came up-stairs enchantingly sallow. 

An affable young Spaniard with whom 
I walked the ship’s deck in the gloaming 
explained to me that the Balearic islanders, 
though dreadfully dull and unenterprising 
by nature, have a passion for occasional 
trips to Barcelona, Rome, and the Holy 
Land. About Madrid they are not at all 
inquisitive. Annually, however, they char- 
ter a special steamer for Palestine, to en- 
able a number of them to soothe their 
souls at Jerusalem. The average aristo- 
crat of Palma is not fully matured unless 
he can talk about the Holy Sepulchre from 
personal experience. 

This was very interesting, and prepared 
me for the discovery that the islanders are 
a simple, respectable community, by no 
means likely to set the Mediterranean on 
fire. 

As it was a mild night, many of the 
poorer passengers camped on deck, with 
the stars for a blanket. There was a 
family of peasants which soon took my 
fancy — mother and father; two pretty 
daughters with transparent olive skins, 
great black eyes, and dark tresses a yard 
long; a brother; anda young man who, 
] judge, was no relationtotherest. They 
squatted in a close circle, and ate bread 
and olives, and drank from a bottle, now. 
and then showing fine white sets of teeth 
as they laughed all together over some 
little jest. But by and by, when papa had 

t his pipe and gone to the side of the 
ship, when mamma had taken her younger 
daughter in her arms and lain herself down 
for repose, and the brother had consider- 
ately turned his back, the other daughter 
and the other young man entered upon a 
diverting hour or two. They took a large 
blanket, and wrapped themselves behind 
it; and thus, still seated, they caressed 
each other, and looked into each other’s 
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eyes, and, in short, enjoyed all the sedater 
pleasures of courtship. It was too bad to 
watch them from above as we did. 

In another quarter of the ship, a brace 
of Balearic trollops were at the same time 
bringing discredit upon their nation by 
singing ribald songs. They lolled on 
benches the while, with cigarettes between 
their teeth, and with a row of admiring 
young Spaniards in front of them. Now 
and again the captain drew near, and 
raised his forefinger at the girls. But 
they did not stop for his captainship, and 
when I withdrew to my unattractive bed 
they were still chanting, with the tinkle of 
a mandoline to add to their seductiveness 
in the starlight. 

The Balearic group consists of four 
islands and sundry rocks. Every one has 
heard of Majorca and Minorca, the two 
most important of the four. Then comes 
Iviza, an out-of-the-way little land, and For- 
mentera, which is barely half-a-dozen miles 
from Iviza. All told, the archipelago 
musters rather more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

Palma is very pretty from the sea. 
There are blue mountains away to the left, 
with nice angular summits; and a little 
hillock of pines and olives, with a castle 
at the top of it, further charms the eye as 
one enters the bay. Chief things of all, 
however, are the windmills. There are 
windmills to the left of the town, and 
windmills to the right as far as the eye can 
carry along the curve of the sands be- 
yond, and all the sails are going round 
with a sturdy resolution that makes one 
think Palma is one of the most industrious 
centres in the south. 

Really it is nothing of the kind. The 
climate is against such an idea. Even in 
spring, when the breezes are constant and 
strong, the air here seems very relaxing. 
I felt unstrung on my first day when, with 
an effort, I had dragged my legs from the 
hotel to the seashore —a distance of but 
two hundred yards; nor did the perfume 
of the stagnant water in the harbor serve 
as a pick-me-up. 

As a city it is a captivating mixture of 
modes past and present. A great braggart 
wall still pretends to play the part of a 
fortification, and some guns lie anyhow 
hard by. It has narrow streets running 
towards white cu/s de sac; a surprising 
number of old churches, so dark within 
that one is sure to stumble over some wor- 
shipper’s leg in the attempt to explore 
them; a monastery turned into a prison 
wherein thieves and murderers saunter 
about the fair Gothic cloisters — when 
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they are not making shoes or chair-bot- 
toms ; solid palaces of the nobility, with 
dainty courtyards and staircases, and anti- 
quarian treasures up-stairs; and a lively 
little market wherein you may see divers 
strange kinds of fish alive and kicking, 
and where old women are content to sit and 
doze among their capsicums and onions 
from daybreak until the time of the Ave 
Maria. 

No doubt the cathedral is Palma’s 
proudest possession. From the sea it 
looks like a great sea-urchin, so assertive 
are its various little spires. But it is 
crumbling apace, and builders and archi- 
tects have periodically botched it with 
scant care for the fitness of things. It is 
as dark as a common church inside, and 
the visitor must not expect to be wel- 
comed with obeisances like those of the 
fee-loving sacristans of Continental cathe- 
drals, I dare saya few Spanish ladies will 
be found kneeling in the gloom of the 
choir. For the islanders are a prayerful 
people; and in the local almanac they are 
told which saints to address for relief upon 
particular occasions. Thus St. Leonard 
is reputed a good ‘celestial advocate ” 
against an apoplexy, St. Herman for a 
toothache, St. Juan de Facundo as a rec- 
onciler of domestic discords, and so forth. 

But if there chance to be an intelli- 
gent young priest in the building, and he 
espies in the stranger a yearning for 
a “sight,” there is one thing towards 
which he will not fail to lead him. There 
is a yellow marble tomb at the head of 
the choir, near which the ladies are kneel- 
ing. A key is thrust into a wooden 
painted panel of the marble tomb, and a 
door having been opened, the coffin of his 
Majesty Don James II. of Majorca is 
pulled forth. The thing has a. glass lid. 
Thus the monarch is seen only too well. 
‘Tis a burlesque of death, this withered 
skeleton in crimson robes, with cheap imi- 
tation ermine asa border. His Majesty 
died in 1311, and with care he may last 
another half a millennium; but he is not 
a nice spectacle. 

The Hotel de Mallorca of Palma is a 
tolerable house for a week or two. Don 
Juan, the master, likes Englishmen — no 
doubt because they do not trouble to tax 
his bills. But a visitor must not look for 
luxury here. The staircases are of white 
stone, with iron railings, and the bedrooms 
are flagged. Worse still, the dates on the 
dinner-table are not so fresh as they ought 
to be in latitude 39°. And, worst of all, 
there is here quite enough of that iniqui- 
tous disregard of the clock to infuriate 
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certain of my countryfolk. You nurse 
your appetite famously for the meal which 
some one in the hotel tells you is at eleven 
o’clock. At half past eleven you have got 
so weary of wandering to and fro between 
the dining-room and the passage that you 
go out for a little walk to pass the time. 
Midday finds the meal no further advanced. 
And only at about half past twelve does 
the soup make its tardy appearance. 
Nothing is more apt than such treatment 
to envenom the stranger’s judgment of a 
place. 

Some of my readers may like to hear 
that Don Juan keeps a special apartment 
for newly married couples. He opened it 
to us with much animation, and told of the 
latest occupants of it. It has a bed likea 
catafalque, and all its furniture is funereal. 
Moreover, it is on the ground-floor, and 
with a poor amount of natural light. Don 
Juan mentioned the isolation of the room 
as if it were a virtue. Perhaps it is; but, 
for myself, I should as soon think of 
spending a honeymoon on an Atlantic 
liner as here. 

Opposite the Hotel de Mallorca is the 
Palma Club. This is a wonder of an in- 
stitution. It has all the rooms that the 
best of Pall Mall clubs need have, and a 
balleroom besides of quite palatial splen- 
dor. The Daily Telegraph \ies on its 
tables, neatly folded, and there is a pleth- 
ora of other newspapers from different 
parts of the world. In the card-room, of 
an afternoon the gilded youth of Palma 
lose tenpences at a time without turning a 
hair; in the billiard-room they show that 
they have much to learn ; and in all rooms 
alike you chance upon white-haired old 
gentlemen fast asleep, with their hands 
crossed upon their stomachs, and the 
mouths of their innocent old faces offering 


‘seductive fields of exploration to the more 


enterprising of the Palma flies. 

One day there was a great demonstra- 
tion in Palma. The walls were placarded; 
the working men of all trades were adjured 
to meet in the theatre to hear an address 
on their grievances from a Continental 
demagogue. It was a melting afternoon. 
Nevertheless, the room was packed. The 
working men took their pipes with them, 
smoked, and listened to the demagogue’s 
eloquent words about Aristotle, and Plato, 
and J.S. Mill. But they were not at all 
excited, and many of them gave their ear- 
nest advocate no other tribute of thanks 
than rather equivocal smiles. 

Upon the whole, life in the Balearics is 
so easy that it does not provoke discon 
tent. 
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From a scenic point of view, Majorca is | 
nothing less than bewitching —that is, 
among the mountains. The middle of the! 
island is a broad plain, very fertile in figs | 
and grain and vines, but frightfully hot in 
summer. White country towns are stud- 
ded about in this verdure, and quaint little 
places some of them are. In Inca, for 
example, I found a church having analtar 
to the Trinity, with a life-size statue of 
God the Father. He was represented as 
an old man with a white beard, a gilded 
sceptre in the right hand, the globe under 
the left hand, and wearing a blue cloak 
held at the neck by a golden clasp. 

I was happy in meeting with a congenial 
Briton in Palma, and together we spent 
several memorable days among the moun- 
tains. It was spring, and the country was 
full of asphodels and other flowers. The 
weather was not at all serene, but it had 
sparkling moods, and the storms about 
the heads of the high peaks kept the lower 
streams and waterfalls in a picturesque 
condition. We were seldom long without 
the purling of brooks in our ears, and 
wherever the water ran there was a brake 
of maiden-hair and other ferns, and the 
gnarled olives were most grotesque. 

We slept one night in a public guest- 
house built by the Archduke Luis of Aus- 
tria on the western coast, where he has an 
estate of cliffs and hanging woods. Room, 
and beds, and platters were provided free. 
There were about a dozen of us, and we 
all feasted on the food we brought with 
us ina long room dimly lit by lamps no 
better than night-lamps. Three of the 
party were dark-eyed girls with the air of 
patricians ; and they were waited on by the 
servants who had accompanied them from 
Palma on the picnic. But when the moon 
was up, and there was a broad band of 
silver across the sea five hundred feet 
below the hospederia, and it was bed- 
time, then the spirit of mirth came upon 
these young ladies. Our room and theirs 
adjoined — nay, more, were connected by 
a door. Heavens! with what melodious 





laughter they let us know of their nearness 
to us! And anon first one pair of dark | 
eyes and then another played hide-and- | 
seek with us. But at length, with one 
more resonant peal, they turned the key | 
upon us, and fell silent to our flatteries. | 

“Youth! youth!” sighed the old dame | 
of the house in the morning, when she | 
talked of our noise. But she did not} 
seem to think the girls had been so very 
indecorous. 
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night. I shall never forget our journey 
to this place. It was by an ascent like a 
wall from the town of Soller, with startling 
precipices fringed with orchids; then 
alonga little plateau, with the cliffs of 
Puig Mayor (Majorca’s highest peak) close 
to one side; afterwards, by a sudden 
plunge into woods of ilex and pine, 
through a defile so narrow that only a 
single person could pass at a time, with a 
swirling green torrent at our feet and per- 
pendicular rocks upon either hand; and 
so, by sharp ascents and descents, to the 
upland valley in which the conventual 
buildings appeared. 

It is a disestablished monastery, now- 
adays turned into a school for little boys. 
But the tradition of its hospitality sur- 
vives, and we were told we should be bed- 
ded and adequately fed. When, however, 
we had walked up its stately avenue of 
plane-trees, and entered its white corridors 
in search of advice, it was as if we were 
in a house tenanted by ghosts only. Over 
the various doors in the corridors were 
such words as “carpenter,” ‘ cook,” 
“ serving-man,” etc. But neither carpen- 
ter, cook, nor serving-man appeared in 
response to our resounding knocks. 

So we wandered on until the distant 
sound of boyish voices chanting reached 
our ears; and, still proceeding, we came 
to another door inscribed “ music-room.” 
Here the little collegians in blue blouses 
were having a choir practice, and very 
sweetly they sang while we listened. 

We took pot-luck in this monastery of 
Lluch. That is to say, we did not present 
visiting-cards and credentials to the prin- 
cipal, but fared like the three or four other 
pilgrims who arrived ere nightfall. These 
included a brace of gendarmes with the 
manners of a courtier, the mother of one 
of the little collegians, and an ancient 
nondescript. We all satin the great old 
kitchen, and ate at the heavy wooden 
benches which were set up and down the 
room. The fireplace was gigantic, with 
many square yards of area under its chim- 
ney-shaft. Settles were placed round a 
little heap of blazing twigs, and here, in 
this winsome chiaroscuro, we all grouped 
while the servitors prepared our meal. It 
was like a picture out of Don Quixote. 

But in the morning, just when we were 
about to depart after our chocolate, word 
was brought us that the principal desired 
ourcompany. He amiably rated us for not 
allowing him to give us better value for 
the doles we had bestowed for our accom- 


The monastery of Lluch, high up in the modation, and then sent for one of the 
mountains, afforded us another interesting | little blue-bloused scholars, and bade him 
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escort us to the sanctum sanctorum of 
Lluch — which else we should have 
missed. 

The little lad led us outside, up over a 
cumber of limestone rocks scratched by 
the nails of many boots, until we reached 
a small recess. There, with the roar of 
the wind about us, and black clouds over 
our heads, the boy said solemnly : — 

“ Here it was that they found the Mother 
of God.” 

Like other monasteries, this of Lluch 
has its special Virgin, which now and then 
attracts the devout in numbers over its 
surrounding crags and steep mountain 
passes. 

Some years ago Georges Sand said of 
the people of Palma: “The men do not 
read, nor do the women sew. The only 
indication of domestic work is the smell 
of garlic which tells of kitchen labors; 
and the only traces of special diversion 
are the cigar ends which bestrew the pave- 
ment.” 

The Majorcans as a rule may merit this 
little shrug of contempt. On the other 
hand, they are very faithful believers in 
Holy Church. 

Of the three islands, Majorca, Minorca, 
and Iviza, the last seems the most temper- 
ate. It is only about ninety miles in 
circumference, headlands included. Sta- 
tistics prove it to be less cold in winter, 
and less warm in summer, than Majorca. 
During 1885 and 1886, it rained here on 
only forty-nine days annually. The death 
rate, moreover, is but 22°9 per thousand, 
compared with the 27°7 of Majorca, 

So few people think it worth while to 
cross the fifteen leagues of waterway which 
separates Iviza from Majorca that a little 
information about this island may be wel- 
comed. 

I arrived there one Sunday afternoon, 
after a six hours’ steam from Palma. It 
was a Cloudless day, and the scarlet and 
mottled cliffs and the purple snags of the 
coast were surprisingly pretty as we ap- 
proached the harbor. Entrance into the 
port is a trifle delicate ; with an east wind 
strong upon it one might suppose it im- 
possible. But once inside we were in a 
spacious lagoon, with the white town on 
the rocky slopes to the left still girdled 
by huge fortifications, and a bright green 
stretch of plain in front and to the right. 
There was something that was really quite 
tropical about the verdure of this plain 
at first sight. Here and there were tall 
palms soaring above the nether greenery 
and the white houses which nestled amid 
the trees. 
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From the water Iviza was charming. 
Once ashore, however, it seemed advisable 
to hold one’s handkerchief to one’s nose. 
Even the Ivicenes—or rather the more 
spirited and enlightened of them — admit 
that they are sadly negligent in sanitary 
matters. But “negligent” is really too 
mild a word. I marvel I kept clear of a 
tvphus now that I recall the filthy and 
horrible pools and rivulets of sewage upon 
which my bedroom window opened here 
in Iviza. There is, however —I am con- 
vinced of it—a special Providence for 
tourists. 

I have used the words “sy bedroom.” 
But that is a little presumptuous of me. 
I had but the third part of a room. An 
agreeable young gentleman from Barce- 
lona and a deaf commercial traveller were 
my comrades. It was not a bit of use 
protesting. “Is there not,” I asked, 
“some hospitable house in this fine piace 
[the white old mansions of the upper town 
are very impressive] in which a stranger 
would be accommodated ?” 

But the innkeeper was in no doubt upon 
the matter. His townsfolk were not made 
after that pattern, The owners of the 
comely white houses up yonder, with their 
Moorish windows, their arcades, and the 
respectable escutcheons in marble over 
their portals, were of a very long lineage, 
and proud. It was not to be thought of 
seriously —this notion of mine of peti- 
tioning for a bed from such people. If I 
did not care to sleep three in a room, the 
steamer was ready for me, and J could 
return to Barcelona in an hour or so. 

His worship the judge was holding 
assize in Iviza, as it happened. Wedined 
together in the inn when his day’s work 
was over; and a bevy of other judicial 
functionaries were in attendance upon 
him. If the judge—a leathery old gen- 
tleman, with trembling hands, a wicked 
small waxed moustache, and a naughty 
habit of swearing —if his worship was 
willing to share his room with a deputy 
judge (though to be sure he was obliged), 
why should I seek a chamber all to my- 
self? This was reasonable; and so I 
bowed to circumstances, and found them, 
as usual, more tolerable than they gave 
promise of being. 

Later, I discovered many good quali- 
ties in this innkeeper, who was widower, 
confectioner, and landed proprietor as 
well. He was a touchy feliow; but that 
need not stand to his discredit in the es- 
teem of an Englishman; especially when, 
upon cross-examination, I learned that his 





fellow countrymen think —I know not 
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upon what experience of them — my coun- 
trymen remarkable for nothing so much as 
their pride. He was, further, very solici- 
tous in aiding me to get a thorough 
knowledge of Iviza and the Ivicenes dur- 
ing the few days I spent in his island. 

Upon the subject of local pride, a tale 
told by the Archduke Luis of Austria may 
here aptly be echoed. The archduke, who 
has studied the Balearics like no other 
man, was travelling in Iviza in company 
with a guide. In one village, where they 
passed the night, the guide made com- 
plaint that he had not dined anything like 
as well as his master. ‘ You must excuse 
my troubling you by saying this,” pro- 
ceeded the worthy fellow, “ but, although 
I am poor, I reckon myself as good a man 
as you.” The archduke straightway or- 
dered a hen to be got ready for the grum- 
bler, as a supplement to his meal. 

One’s food is so important a matter in 
the outlying parts of Europe that I make 
no apology for here describing the Juchero 
of the Iviza inn. The cook thought as 
well of it as the archduke’s guide of him- 
self. Notso the judge, whose venerable 
nose tilted in scorn of it when it was 
brought to us, with much parade, in a 
cloud of steam. It consisted mainly of 
crabs’ legs, mutton scraps, and pimento; 
and was about as hot a mess of pottage as 
even an Anglo-Indian could desire. The 
rest of the dinner was made out with suffi- 
cient effect upon a stew of mutton and 
leeks and potatoes, fried eels from the 
lagoon, and abundance of the native wine 
—a liquor heady rather than generous, 
The landlord stood to attention during the 
meal, with a very combative look upon his 
sturdy face. He was ready to do battle 
with any one —even the judge of assize 
——on behalf of his and his cook’s abili- 
ties. His Worship, though given to carp- 
ing when no one contradicted him, seldom 
cared to take up the gage with the Iviza 
innkeeper. 

Of old customs there is naturally greater 
survival in Iviza than in Majorca and Mi- 
norca, which have closer intercourse with 
the Continent. The Ivicenes are in bad 
repute as law-abiding people. They pre- 
fer, like the Corsicans, to take the law 
into their own hands. Bloodshed is com- 
paratively common among them; and when 
a peasant has thus committed homicide, 
he seldom chooses to wait for the judge 
of assize to condemn him. He evades the 
island, and finds immunity in Algiers, or 
on the Continent. 

The fair sex are of course the chief 
cause of the more fatal quarrels oa the 
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island. To tell the truth, the local meth. 
ods of wooing a girl seem well adapted to 
provoke irritation. She receives her suit- 
ors en masse. Sunday evenings are the 
conventional visiting times. The damsel 
then takes up her station in the paternal 
porch, and waits for the young men who 
have conceived a fancy for her. Each 
youth has the privilege of sitting by her, 
alone, for a limited number of minutes. 
He must make the most of this opportu- 
nity, for the other aspirants will not toler- 
ate an extension of the time. If he does 
not get up after a while, and make way for 
a successor, his rivals show unmistakable 
impatience. Nor can one wonder that 
now and again, when the maiden is pecul- 
iarly attractive, the youths find this formal 
séance too much for their tempers. Though 
unseemly, it is not surprising that they 
should quarrel and fight with each other. 
But whatever happens the girl has a stereo- 
typed part to play. She may interpose to 
prevent bloodshed in her very presence; 
otherwise it is decorous in her to welcome 
each suitor with the same measure of 
civility. Not until she has had as thor- 
ough experience of them as the Sunday 
entertainments afford her does she show 
the preference she feels for one in partic- 
ular, 

Of female beauty, Iviza has its fair 
share. The Sunday I spent in the island 
gave me an excellent opportunity of see- 
ing certain of the country belles. There 
was a national dance in the afternoon, at 
one end of the dusty a/ameda under the 
shadow of the great walls of the capital. 
Here the lads and lasses mustered, and 
danced in couples to the tattoo of a drum, 
the monotonous music of a long, wooden 
pipe pierced with but a single hole, and 
the clatter of castanets. It is not difficult 
to trace in the movements of this dance 
its utilitarian origin. The youths’ excited 
leaps and advances, and the demure reces- 
sions and turns of the damsels are even 
now suggestive of the courtship which 
doubtless they symbolize. Briefly, it seems 
as if the main object of the male in this 
posturing were to exhibit his utmost agil- 
ity, strength, and endurance; and of the 
female to egg him on to still more strenu- 
ous exertions. 

I am sorry to add that when the dancing 
had proceeded for an hour or two a stately 
police officer in his Sunday splendor and 
glittering sword came and dispersed the 
merrymakers. Iviza is not wholly in char- 
ity with its old customs. The Saturday 
newspaper, which here constitutes “the 
press,” is very much down upon them 

















Its articles have an absurd tendency to 
bracket together the national dance, the 
imperfect sanitary arrangements, and the 
very deficient education of the island, as 
things in equal need of reformation out of 
existence. 

It is no joke to ascend from the Iviza 
hotel by the seashore to the governmental 
buildings and the cathedral on the summit 
of the enclosed rock which is the site of 
the capital. Once upon a time, the city 
must have been all but impregnable. 
Nowadays, however, the business part of 
it is all on the Marina. Here are the 
shops, in surprising numbers, the markets, 
and such factories as Iviza can boast of. 
But no sooner is the drawbridge passed, 
and the portal to the inner precincts en- 
tered, than you are in aristocratic tran- 
quillity. Two or three defaced Roman 
statues are embedded in the walls, hinting 
at the island’s history when it was Ebusus. 
But the zigzagging streets are so steep 
that you have little inclination to examine 
them, or to read the long Latin inscription 
under the arms of the king of Spain in 
whose time the city gate was built into its 
present form. 

On your way you may look into the 
town prison if you like. I discovered it 
by hazard. The Cimmerian darkness of 
a certain house, the door of which was 
open, excited my curiosity. I entered 
with the impudence acquired by a long 
career of sight-seeing. To the right was 
a spacious room with a barred window 
much cobwebbed, through which I could 
see several men sitting on their haunches, 
making straw baskets, and jesting with 
each other. In front was anopen room in 
which two women were making a bed. 
The room contained nothing at all except 
the bed on a trestle support. It was a 
prison cell, And the bedmakers were not 
at all loth to put their arms akimbo and 
talk awhile with me. They told me there 
were three-and-twenty prisoners in the 
prison, and that they had not such a very 
bad time. So I judged when, on leaving, 
I saw the faces of a group of the felons 
massed at the cobwebbed grill, grinning 
like Cheshire cats, 

At the summit of the city are the old- 
est of Iviza’s buildings. They do not 
date from the Arragonese conquest in 
1235; but the figures 1503 on the “Casa 
consistorial primitiva” show that some of 
them are of a respectable age. The thick 
walls and small, barred windows whisper 
of the uses to which these early dwellings 
were put in times of siege, whether the 
assailants were Christians at war with 
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Spain, or Algerians at war with any one 
who might be thought worth robbing. 

The churches of Iviza are not enter- 
taining. They are mostly old, but not old 
enough. Their paintings are nothing less 
than monstrous. By the way, it struck me 
as significant that the money-boxes by the 
church doors were not here, as in Majorca, 
commonly for the Holy Land; but in one 
case at least for “the Iviza foundlings” 
instead. This recalls a deplorable trait in 
the community. It seems to be more con- 
demnatory of the Ivicenes than the most 
caustic judge of assize could be. 

Iviza is indeed one of the most illiterate 
parts of the Spanish realm. Hence, per- 
haps, its criminality. In the country dis- 
tricts, less than the three per cent. of the 
people can read and write. Compare this 
with the twenty-six per cent. of Mahon, 
the capital of Minorca; and it will be seen 
that the judge of assize has good reason 
to lament the barbaric condition of the 
little island. 

The most illiterate district of Iviza is 
that of St. Eulalia, in the east. Here there 
is but one school for 2,597 boys. Isit a 
marvel that upon such a basis the Ivicenes 
are very superstitious? They are me- 
thodical church-goers, to be sure, but find 
no difficulty in condoning the wrongs they 
do totheir neighbors. Though constant in 
supplication of the Virgin and the saints, 
they seem to have a certain Oriental gift 
of resignation in misfortune. “Itis the 
will of God,” they say; and that assuages 
their distress. 

The Archduke Luis tells us how fear- 
fully they regarded him when they saw 
him sketching in their midst. 

‘“* Weare very poor,” they pleaded, “ and 
very unfortunate. Our olives have not 
given us a drop of oil these two years, and 
now this new calamity is come upon us. 
Who knows what will happen to our island 
from these marks (funtacions)?” 

This is how they cure a mule of a colic. 
A peasant stands on each side of the ani- 
mal, and, taking a white hen, the two men 
pass it toand from each other over the 
mule, with the words: “ Take it, Juan,” 
and “ Take it, Pedro.” 

They would not on any account disturb 
a swallow’s nest. Cats they esteem almost 
as sacred as swallows. The man who 
hears the hoot of an owl may confidently 
expect some bad news. Friday is a good 
day for harvesting, but an inauspicious 
day for a burial. Tuesday is a day of evil 
augury. The woman who hasa bit of seal 
skin about her person may hope to have 
easy “ accouchements.” 
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These are some of the “notions” of 
Iviza. 

I talked for an hour one day with one 
of the Iviza doctors in acafé. The doc- 
tor and the others were delighted to idle 
away the time with cigars and luscious 
drinks which required to be stirred witha 
spoon. A professor of music was further 
sent for to do me honor, and, having 
bowed beautifully, the musician diverted 
us in our conversation by playing as many 
of the European national anthems as he 
knew, and loud enough to be heard on the 
Continent fifty miles away. 

With much desultory information, the 
doctor told me that, except in summer, he 
has little to do. 

“ But,” he added, “it is even worse in 
Formentera, where they have no diseases 
at all.” 

Formentera is the fourth island of the 
Balearics —a triangular rocky mass a!most 
connected with Iviza by a long cape 
mounted with a lighthouse. Its death- 
rate is only about thirteen per thousand, 
and the people live long. The inhabitants 
number about two thousand, many of them 
being of very high lineage. 

I am sorry | was unable to get a closer 
view of this island. They told me of its 
richness in fruits and the beauty of its 
valleys. The most I can say of it is that, 
seen from the battlements of Iviza at sun- 
set time, with its white cliffs red as a 
flame, and the intermediate sea a purple 
so dark that it was almost black, it was an 
object not easily to be forgotten. 

At such a time the whole island of Iviza 
also is transfigured; the still lagoon har- 
bor is then a placid mirror, in whieh the 
marvellous interlacing of the turquoise and 
gold and fire of the western heavens is 
reflected to the minutest wisp of cloud. 
The tinkling of the Ave Maria bells of 
the old churches ascends harmoniously to 
you on your elevated perch, which per- 
chance you share with a nature-loving 
young priest from the clergy-house adja- 
cent. You may thus sit among the aspho- 
dels and blue crocuses on the grass-grown- 
embrasures of the fort until the sun has 
gone and the chill air warns you it is 
time to descend and get ready for the 
puchero of the inn. For the moment you 
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hardly remember that you are in the midst 
of ruin and desolation —that the very 
families with stately histories who live on 
in privacy in the burly white mansions 
close to the Government House are almost 
in their dotage, and that the stupendous 
walls and rockworks which once made 
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| Iviza well-nigh invulnerable are cracked 
and crumbling so that a single discharge 
| of one of the city’s guns would involve no 
small peril by collapse. With the harmo- 
nious music of the church bells in your 
ears, the sight of the fair green landscape 
of the plain beneath, and the further sound 
| of children’s voices at play hundreds of 
|feet below, you could fancy you were in 
{some lovely land where Arcadian sim- 
plicity and happiness had their abode. 

This is your sunset humor in Iviza. 
But long ere you are at the bottom of the 
hill, on your way back to the inn, the one 
mood is ousted by another. The dirt and 
dilapidation is too much for you. Even 
the sight of the refined little octagonal 
market-hall, with orange and lemon trees 
bowering its stalls for meat or fish, cannot 
make you reckless of the abounding bad 
smells, Instead of the melody of church 
bells and infant voices you now hear the 
frenzied * chuck-chuck ” of the green frogs 
in the marshes annexed to the lagoon. 
And so you stumble up the steep steps of 
the inn, and by a malodorous passage 
reach your bedroom. Here the first ob- 
ject that meets the eye is a crucifix, the 
plaster figure upon which has very gory 
knees. Probably the deaf commercial 
traveller has just been washing, and has 
used all the water in the little jug which 
the inn supplies for three of us. 

“I do not love Iviza,” observes the 
pleasant young gentleman from Barcelona, 
whose father has sent him thither to buy 
all the nuts and figs of the island; and for 
the moment you quite agree with him in 
his dislike of the poor little island. 

In one of the churches of the town there 
is a sepulchral slab, with skull and bones 
chiselled on it, and the motto: “Sum qui 
sum, et non quod eram.” 

It would be charitable to apply these 
words to poor little Iviza herself. 

The man who cannot enter into the 
spirit of the countries he visits had far 
better stay by his own fireside, and dream 
of Elysium. 

About Minorca, I am sorry to say, I 
cannot pretend to be very enthusiastic. 
It is a flat island, only some two hundred 
and fifty miles in area, and with nota 
quarter as much shade on it as it ought to 
have. The thirty-four thousand people 
who live on it must have as dull a time as 
the dullest of them could wish for. 

After perambulating the island from end 
to end (that is, from Port Mahon to Ciuda- 
dela), wonder possesses the soul of a Briton 





that his country should ever have thought 
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it worth the lamentation the loss of it 
aroused, It wasaclear case of distance 
lending enchantment. 

The ballad-mongers of the last century 
were very foolish when they wrote such 
stuff as this :— 


Well may each Briton view Mahon 
With conscious shame and horror, 

And well may G e’s setting sun 
Go down in tears of sorrow. 





Poor Byng may have erred or he may 
not; but he was worth two or three Mi- 
norcas whether he erred or whether he 
did not err. 

The Spanish geography books for 
schoolboys call Minorca “a pearl of such 
priceless value that for its position and its 
safe and roomy harbor it is the envy of 
every nation.” One needn’t believe the 
geography books, however. I am sure we 
have long ago given up desiring Minorca. 
A century ago it was different. We were 
then smarting from the loss of it, after an 
occupation of nearly fifty years (1708- 
1756); indeed, a double loss, for whereas 
we recovered it by the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau in 1768, we had in 1782 again to 
surrender it to the French. Even this 
was not our “ very last appearance ” in the 
island. In 1798, for the third time, the 
Union Jack was mounted in Mahon, and 
the good Minorquins (who had got to love 
us and our rule) gave us a welcome home 
again. But the Peace of Amiens, in 1802, 
for the third time sent us packing, and 
since then our interest in the island has 
been historic only. 

It is not a little depressing to wander 
about the lizard-haunted ruins which still 
testify to British vigor in Minorca. Spain 
will have none of our forts and batteries. 
She thinks her notion of building upon the 
other side of the strait which leads from 
the sea to Port Mahon far superior. Per- 
haps she is right. If the works which 
have been there progressing for the last 
few years continue to progress to their 
completion, we shall have scant encour- 
agement to assail Minorca for the fourth 
time. Asa fortification, that of La Mola 
is hardly to be excelled in the Mediterra- 
nean. Our Gibraltar is reckoned but a 
poor thing by its side. It already bristles 
with long-nosed guns, and the extent of its 
barracks, store and ammunition depéts, 
with the general strength of the position 
and the imposing nature of the engineer- 
ing, certainly, as a whole, make the aébris 
of our batteries upon the other side, mas- 
sive though they are, look somewhat 
trivial. 
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Spain is very jealous of the secrets of 
La Mola. The foreigner who makes ac- 
quaintance with them must be a very 
sharp fellow, as the strictest orders have 
been issued to keep all strangers aloof 
from the fort. An introduction to the 
chief engineer is so much paper spoiled. 

When the fort is finished it will be as 
nearly impregnable as it need be. One 
wonders whether Spain will not soon 
regret expending so many dollars upon so 
small an island. Of course, Port Mahon, 
with its broad, safe channel about two 
miles in length, is a desirable haven 
enough. But we have lived through the 
old days when it was a fair feat of naviga- 
tion to voyage from Marseilles to Algiers, 
and a stroke of luck to make the journey 
without being forced to run somewhere for 
shelter from a storm. In fact, Minorca 
seems nowadays to be an obsolete island, 
and it is a marvel some one connected 
with the Spanish exchequer has not per- 
ceived it. 

One comes to this conclusion while 
standing among the grass - overgrown 
stones of Fort San Felipe, with the empty 
shells of the barracks we built here for our 
soldiers in the middle of the last century 
looking gaunt and pathetic and desolate 
between one’s feet and the superb ultra- 
marine reaches of the sea below. 

La Molais well in view from San Felipe 
and Fort Marlborough. Indeed, it looks 
as if it might be dominated by a suffi- 
ciently strong artillery force on our side 
of the channel. No matter; the trial will 
probably never be made. The white 
tombs of our soldiers will, it may safely 
be prophesied, never echo the sound of 
another bombardment. They are in the 
last stage of decrepitude and decay, and 
all by this time as blank of inscription as if 
they were prehistoric monuments. They 
stand sentinel upon a terrace on a head- 
land of rock, with the ruins of our walls 
and bastions around them. Snails climb 
their desiccated sides, and there is a pro- 
fusion of grass and spring flowers about 
their bases. Perhaps the neglect to which 
they are devoted is a little chilling to the 
soul, But really it need not be. They 
could hardly lie in a prouder cemetery than 
this, dug out of the living rock, and their 
graves do but share in the ruin of the fort 
and batteries they died defending. 

I am inclined to think that one appre- 
ciates little Minorca best when one is 
leaving it to return to Majorca, the moun- 
tains of which look very pretty from the 
asphodel-covered barrens of its western 
shores. It does not succeed in endearing 
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itself to us while we are among its white 
roads, white villages, and windmills. But 
afterwards one is prone to remember it 
with a more intimate feeling than either 
Majorca or Iviza evokes, Even soa man 
may be supposed to feel when he regards 
an estate in which he has no personal in- 
terest, but which anciently belonged to his 
great-grandfather, whose honored bones 
lie under a fine tomb in the village churc 

hard by. ; 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HAMPTON COURT.* 


Few of our historic buildings recall the 
names of their founders as inevitably as 
Hampton Court suggests the name of 
Thomas Wolsey. We may think of Wind- 
sor Castle or the Tower of London without 
thinking of William the Conqueror or 
Julius Caesar; we may occasionally forget 
that Westminster Hall was first raised by 
Rufus, or that St. James’s was originally 
built by Henry VIII.; but no one whose 
thoughts are turned for a few moments to 
Hampton Court ever fails to remember 
that it was created by the son of the Ips- 
wich tradesman. There is no more strik- 
ing figure in English history than the 
great cardinal who ruled the kingdom for 
nearly twenty years, and whose aims, even 
when they cannot be called lofty, were 
always extended and magnificent. Mr. 
Law, who has recently completed his valu- 
able “ History of Hampton Court,” does 
full justice to Wolsey’s character and con- 
ceptions. When he was established in 
power, the Emperor Charles and Francis 
I. contended for his friendship, and his 
official emoluments from Church and State 
were swelled by pensions from both these 
sovereigns. The income he enjoyed as 
lord chancellor and primate of the north- 
ern province was very large. Besides 
this, the revenues of three sees whose 
holders were foreigners fell into his hands; 
he secured also the wealthy bishopric of 
Winchester, and the great abbacy of St. 
Albans. Endowed with such resources as 
these, this aspiring genius was able to 
lavish on his undertakings sums that 
would have exhausted the treasury of 
many princes, 

In January, 1515, the Knights Hospital- 
lers of St. John granted a lease of their 
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manor of Hampton Court for ninety-nine 
years to Thomas Wolsey, Archbishep of 
York, at a yearly rental of £50. The 
most reverend lessee was created cardinal 
in September of the same year, and he 
resolved that the habitation which he had 
already begun to erect on his new posses- 
sion should be worthy of his new dignities 
and ever-growing greatness. Mr. Law’s 
careful and interesting volumes contain a 
full account of the rise, progress, and vicis- 
situdes of the noble palace thus designed, 
and the narrative is embellished with 
abundant illustrations, which add greatly 
to the attractions of the work. 

Wolsey’s edifice consisted of five great 
courts, surrounded by public and private 
rooms, and provided with all the accesso- 
ries of regal state and enjoyment. The 
great west front of the building, when first 
finished, presented an aspect very differ- 
ent from its present appearance. “The 
central gateway, now dwarfed to three 
stories, was then a grand and imposing 
Tudor gate-house, or square tower, five 
stories in height with four corner octago- 
nal turrets, which were capped by leaden 
cupolas adorned with crockets, pinnacles, 
and gilded vanes.” The first court, which 
is still the largest quadrangle in the pal- 
ace, led into a second, called the Clock 
Court, where the cardinal had his private 
apartments, Here were placed medallion 
busts of Roman emperors, which are some- 
times erroneously stated to have been 
presents from Leo X. On the inner side 
of the gateway under the Clock Tower 
were displayed the cardinal’s arms, which 
curiously enough were left undisturbed by 
Henry VIII. when he afterwards substi- 
tuted his own arms and cognizances every- 
where else. Wolsey’s closet was draped 
with cloth of gold, the ceiling was fretted 
with gold; all his reception-rooms were 
equally resplendent, and the windows 
blazed with painted glass. Portions of 
the structure within these two courts be- 
long also to Wolsey’s edifice, but the in- 
most courts he probably did not live to 
‘finish, and most of the present buildings 
were erected at later dates. The cardinal’s 
hall, as we shall see, was pulled down by 
Henry VIII. on his taking possession, and 
the chapel was certainly remodelled, if not 
entirely rebuilt, by the same monarch. 
All things, however, considered, Mr. Law 
thinks that the original palace cannot have 
been much smaller than the existing one, 
which covers eight acres and has a thou- 
sand rooms. 

All Wolsey’s buildings were carefully 





drained by means of great brick sewers 














discharging into the Thames. The sys- 
tem adopted was so complete that it was 
never found needful to supersede or alter 
it till the year 1871, when modern rules of 
sanitation required the outfall into the 
river to be stopped. For the supply of 
his household Wolsey brought water of 
great purity from springs in Coombe Hill, 
a spot three miles distant, through leaden 
pipes laid under the bed of the Thames. 
On the embellishment and furnishing of 
his new habitation the cardinal bestowed 
equal care and attention. Nothing was 
too great or too small for the grasp of his 
intellect. We may almost say, with the 
late Professor Brewer, that this great man 
could build a kitchen, or plan a college, or 
raise a tower as no man since has been 
able to do any of these things. And his 
taste was as comprehensive as his genius. 
If Quentin Matsys had a picture on the 
easel, Wolsey was ready to purchase it. 
If there was a curious clock, it was se- 
cured for him. His fondness for tapestry 
amounted to a passion. Trusty agents 
ransacked the Continent to procure choice 
sets of arras, new and old, for the rising 
palace. If the owner generally preferred 
Scriptural subjects, as became a prince of 
the Church, he also collected many hang- 
ings wrought with scenes from classic or 
medizval story. Thus, while the walls of 
one chamber set forth the history of Sam- 
uel or David or Esther, those of another 
glowed with the labors of Hercules, the 
woes of Priam, or the Romaunte of the 
Rose; in the rooms where he received 
visitors, the tapestries were changed once 
a week. No less than two hundred and 
eighty beds were provided for strangers, 
with superb canopies and curtains of silk 
or velvet. There were bedsteads of ala- 
baster, quilts of down, and pillow-cases 
embroidered with silk and gold. The 
chairs of state were covered with cloth of 
gold; the tables and cabinets were of the 
most costly woods. Much of the splendid 
furniture was emblazoned with “ My lord’s 
arms;” everywhere was impressed the 
cardinal’s hat. The same magnificence 
appeared in the decorations and ornaments 
of the chapel. But the forty-four gorgeous 
copes of one suit, and the rest of the 
sacerdotal pomp displayed there were 
eclipsed by the majesty of Wolsey’s secu- 
lar equipment, The annual expenses of 
his household exceeded £30,000, an im- 
mense sum for those days. His retinue 
of five hundred persons, his kingly stud, 
his sumptuous open table are mentioned 
in every history. When he rode to and 
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chancellor, his mule was attended by a 
long train of nobles and knights on horse- 
back; his pursuivant, ushers, and other 
officers led the way in rich liveries, while 
footmen with gilded pole-axes brought up 
the rear. 

At Hampton Court the haughty minis- 
ter received the ambassadors of foreign 
powers, and entertained them with regal 
luxury. From it, at the height of his 
power, he directed every department of the 
realm. While Erasmus declared that he 
was omnipotent, and the Venetian Gius- 
tinian that he was seven times greater than 
the pope himself, Wolsey’s enemy Skelton, 
in his satire “ Why come ye not to Court?” 
asserts that “ Hampton Court hath the 
pre-eminence.” Undoubtedly the palace 
which was the most signal monument of 
the statesman’s eminence assisted to 
hasten his decline. The jealousy of a 
monarch like Henry could only be kept 
down by the subject’s watchful submis- 
sion, At the very moment of his final 
disgrace, it was said that the king had no 
ill-will to the cardinal, but a great desire 
for his remaining possessions. Mr. Law 
shows that so early as midsummer, 1525, at 
least, Wolsey had made over to the crown 
his interest in the manor of Hampton with 
the stately pile which he had raised and 
its priceless contents, though down to the 
time of his downfall he continued to make 
use of all as though still his own property. 
His biographer Cavendish describes a 
great feast which he made there, in Octo- 
ber, 1527, for a French embassy headed 
by the Grand Master Montmorency, whose 
retinue freely expressed their astonish- 
ment at the wonderful value of the hang- 
ings and plate. The banqueting-rooms 
were illuminated by innumerable candela- 
bra of silver gilt. Supper was served to 
the sound of trumpets, and accompanied 
by aconcert of music. But the host was 
not yet come, having been detained in the 
Court of Chancery by the hearing of a 
long cause. Before the second course he 
entered suddenly, booted and spurred, and 
sitting down in his riding-dress, made a 
brilliant display of the convivial talents 
which had first recommended him to the 
royal favor. This, however, was the last 
grand entertainment given by Wolsey at 
Hampton Court, and we find that from the 
beginning of 1528 the expense of the works 
then in progress was borne by the king. 
Yet the cardinal remained in possession 
till July, 1529, when he took a last leave 
of his beloved brick towers and courts. 
A few weeks later he was deprived of the 
Great Seal, stripped of his goods, and 
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ordered to quit York House for Esher 
Place, while his master installed himself 
at Hampton Court, accompanied by Anne 
Boleyn, who made herself daily more nec- 
essary to her royal admirer. 

Henry took great delight in his new 
residence, and laid out large sums in en- 
larging and still further embellishing the 
fabric. He pulled down Wolsey’s hall as 
insufficient for a royal mansion, erecting 
in its place the present Great Hall with 
its richly carved roof. His additions were 
not completed till the end of 1538, from 
which date the palace remained pretty well 
unaltered till the time of William II]. In 
1531 the Hospitallers granted to his 
Majesty the fee-simple of the manor in 
exchange for other messuages. Anne 
Boleyn passed her honeymoon here, and 
presided as queen at a succession of ban- 
quets, masques, interludes, and sports. 
But Henry was already flirting with her 
maids of honor, and it was here that some 
time afterwards the new queen surprised 
Jane Seymour sitting on his knee. The 
Queen’s New Lodgings, which were begun 
for the unfortunate Anne, were completed 
for her successor. Scarcely had the work- 
men finished obliterating the badges and 
initials of Anne Boleyn and substituting 
those of Jane Seymour, than the palace 
witnessed the birth of Edward VI., and 
twelve days later the death of his mother. 
In the summer of 1540 Anne of Cleves 
was here awaiting her sentence of divorce. 
That pronounced, she removed to Rich- 
mond, and Catherine Howard was openly 
shown as queen at Hampton Court. Here 
in July, 1543, Catherine Parr was married 
and proclaimed queen. While his vigor 
lasted Henry occupied his leisure with 
field-sports in the parks, which then, as 
now, consisted of two main divisions — 
Bushey Park and the Home Park — sep- 
arated from each other by the Kingston 
Road. When he became too corpulent to 
bear the exertion of frequent journeys to 
Windsor Forest, he procured an act of 
Parliament ordaining that the manor of 
Hampton and an extensive tract of ad- 
jacent country should be enclosed ina 
wooden paling and created a deer forest 
or chase, under the name of Hampton 
Court Chase, all the game therein being 
preserved for the king’s diversion. This 
high-handed measure, worthy of William 
the Conqueror, provoked loud complaints 
from the inhabitants of the various par- 
ishes appropriated, and in the next reign 
the deer and paling outside the parks were 
removed by order of the Privy Council, 
though the district is still nominally a 
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| royal chase under the authority of a keeper 
| appointed by the crown. 

As the king’s life drew towards its 
close, his visits to the riverside palace 
became more prolonged. A picture, at- 
tributed to Holbein or one of his school, 
which still hangs in the queen’s audience 
chamber, shows Bluff Harry at this period 
seated in the midst of his family, his right 
hand resting on the shoulder of Prince 
Edward who stands by his father, while 
Catherine Parr sits on his left, and the 
two princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, are 
stationed on either side. Whenno longer 
capable of hunting, the king amused him- 
self indoors with backgammon, shovel- 
board, and similar pastimes, at which, in 
wet weather and on long evenings, he 
staked and lost largesums. Herein 1543 
and the following year he kept Christmas 
with great state, and it was perhaps on 
the latter occasion that the poetic Earl of 
Surrey, who was present, became enam- 
oured of his fair Geraldine, of whom he 
says, “ Hampton me taught to wish her 
first for mine.” 

More sombre associations are connected 
with the place in the two following reigns. 
Edward VI. was here with his Uncle 
Somerset in the autumn of 1549, when the 
Protector received intelligence of the 
league formed against him by his enemies 
on the Courcil. It was from Hampton 
Court that the desperate statesman issued 
his proclamation calling on all loyal sub- 
jects to come armed to the help of their 
sovereign; and when the confederates 
seized the Tower of London, he produced 
the boy king, imploring the country folk 
to “be good to us and our uncle.” But 
that same night Edward had to be hurried 
to Windsor, and a few days later the Pro- 
tector wasaprisoner. It was at Hampton 
Court that Edward in 1551 raised his 
uncle’s triumphant rival to the dukedom 
of Northumberland, and the father of Jane 
Grey to the dukedom of Suffolk. Here 
Queen Mary and her Spanish consort 
lived in great retirement after their mar- 
riage, winning little popularity : “ The hall 
door within the Court was continually 
shut, so that no man might enter unless his 
errand were first known; which seemed 
strange to Englishmen that had not been 
used thereto.” No less disgust was felt 
at the niggardly table kept by the happy 
pair. Instead of celebrating their union, 
as Henry had. celebrated his numerous 
weddings, with liberal hospitality, they 
dined in private on dishes which the En- 
glish reserved for fast days. It was to 
| Hampton Court that Mary withdrew for 

















quiet in April, 1555, when she was daily 
expecting to become a mother, and the 
despatches announcing her safe delivery 
were prepared and signed by the king and 
queen “ At our house of Hampton Court,” 
though the time never came to fill in the 
blanks which had been left for the date, 
and the termination by which the unfin- 
ished word 77 was to be made to serve for 
a boy or a girl as occasion should require. 
It was while the birth was still impatiently 
expected, and not in the previous winter as 
some authorities have stated, that Eliza- 
beth was summoned from Woodstock to 
Hampton Court, and pressed to renounce 
the faith in which she had been educated. 
Here occurred the famous interview be- 
tween the sisters when Philip was con- 
cealed behind the arras ready, as some 
have supposed, to protect Elizabeth 
against any unseemly violence from the 
queen, but probably playing the more 
simple part of an eavesdropper. What- 
ever were the feelings of the king and 
queen, with this interview ended Eliza- 
beth’s imprisonment. Thenceforth she 
was treated as heiress to the throne, while 
Philip, after chafing four months at Hamp- 
ton Court with his barren wife, took ship 
in August for the Netherlands. 

Much of the scandal about Queen Eliz- 
abeth had its origin at Hampton Court, 
but during her long reign the palace was 
the scene of few important events. The 
virgin queen spent much time there with 
the husband of Amy Robsart while she 
was trifling with the early matrimonial 
schemes proposed to her by her Council 
or allies; but as time ran on, when she 
was not at Westminster, she preferred 
Windsor, Greenwich, or Richmond for her 
residence, and made only flying visits to 
the place where her mother had won and 
lost her crown. In 1562 Elizabeth was 
seized with small-pox at Hampton Court, 
and for some hours the greatest alarm 
prevailed among the friends of the Refor- 
mation. When six autumns later the 
queen of Scots was a prisoner at Bolton 
Castle, and Elizabeth summoned to Hamp- 
ton Court a great council of peers to hear 
the contents of the famous casket read, 
and to decide on the charges against Mary 
respecting the murder of Darnley, it was 
the turn of the Romanists to feel despon- 
dent. After this down to the end of the 
century the annals of the place record 
nothing more interesting than Christmas 
festivities, with the usual round of balls, 
masquerades, and plays. A temporary 
theatre was fitted up in the Great Hall, 
no permanent improvements or changes 
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!of much moment were made either in 


the buildings or parks. The interior of 
the palace is described by Paul Hentzner, 
who was in England shortly before the 
queen’s death. The German traveller 
speaks of two Presence Chambers and 
numerous other rooms shining with tapes- 
try of gold, silver, and silk, or velvet; of 
several royal beds, including, besides the 
queen’s own bed of state, another, the 
tester of which had been worked by Anne 
Boleyn for Henry VIII., and a third in 
which Edward VI. was said to have been 
born and his mother to have died; of the 
Great Hall adorned with noble portraits 
and many rare curiosities. Everywhere 
gleamed rich hangings and cushions and 
quilts embroidered with the precious met- 
als. The visitor saw also a cabinet called 
Paradise, “ Where, besides that everything 
glitters so with silver, gold, and jewels as 
to dazzle one’s eyes, there is a musical 
instrument made all of glass except the 
strings.” 

The next age, bringing its long train of 
political and religious controversies, was 
fitly ushered in by the Hampton Court 
Conference, which, having been called to 
reconcile two diverging ecclesiastical par- 
ties, ended by setting them hopelessly at 
variance. We need butallude in passing 
to this ill-judged attempt at enforcing 
union by royaldictation. ‘ The bishops,” 
wrote Harrington, who was present, “ said 
his Majesty spoke by the power of inspi- 
ration. I wist not what they meant; but 
the spirit was rather foul-mouthed.” One 
good result, however, came from the Con- 
ference; a suggestion of the Puritan 
spokesman led to the preparation of the 
authorized version of the Bible. The 
change from the Tudors to the Stuarts 
became at once apparent in small things 
as wellas great. Maladroit in every way, 
James incurred much odium and some 
ridicule by the selfishness with which, in 
season and out of season, he pursued the 
royal pastime of stag-hunting at Hampton 
Court, and by his rage against spectators 
of his sport. The king, though he rode 
constantly to hounds, was so little of a 
real sportsman that he would take shots 
from behind a tree at the tame deer as 
they browsed in the shade. Anne of 
Denmark was celebrated by Ben Jonson 
as the “ Huntress Queen,” and a curious 
painting of‘her in that character is still to 
be seen at Hampton Court; but so far 
was she from being a Diana that on one 
occasion she mistook her mark, and shot 
her husband’s favorite hound. Her health 
| broke down in the autumn of 1618, and 
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though on Christmas day she was able to|at no more than £300. These, however, 


attend “a whole sermon in the chamber 
next Paradise,” she took to her bed not 
long afterwards, and died in the palace in 
the beginning of March. 

Charles I, in the earlier part of his reign 
was often at Hampton Court, sometimes 
for pleasure, sometimes when the plague 
raged in London, but little happened to 
mark these visits. He enriched the palace 
with many works of art; when Henrietta 
Maria quarrelled with him there about her 
household, the French suite were expelled 
from England, bag and baggage ; when the 
plague was worse than usual, orders were 
issued to forbid Londoners coming within 
ten miles of the place; Shakespeare’s 
plays were performed in the Great Hall 
before the court by actors who were the 
poet’s contemporaries. Beyond such facts 
as these, there is nothing to notice until 
the eve of the Civil War. The Grand 
Remonstrance was presented to Charles 
at Hampton Court. Hither he fled from 
the tumults in the capital after the failure 
of his attempt to arrest the five members. 
So little had his coming been expected 
that the king and queen, on their arrival, 
had to sleep in one room with their three 
eldest children. One more night Charles 
spent here a few weeks later, when con- 
ducting Henrietta from Windsor to Dover 
on her departure from England. At his 
next visit in August, 1647, he came as a 
prisoner, and remained three months un- 
der a very mild restraint, being suffered 
to keep his old servants about him, to 
receive visits from many royalists, and to 
enjoy the society of his children, who 
were then at Sion House under the care of 
the Earl of Northumberland. He piayed 
a.game in the tennis-court on the very day 
of his escape. 

During the Commonwealth the manor 
of Hampton Court was sold by the Parlia- 
ment; but the sale was afterwards can- 
celled on the ground that the house was 
convenient for the retirement of persons 
employed in public affairs, and a year or 
two later it had passed into the possession | 
of Oliver Cromwell, who thenceforth made 
the place one of his principal residences. 
In like manner the goods, furniture, and 
works of art were appraised and offered 
for sale. The splendid tapestries were 
valued at prices which even in the present 
day would be thought exorbitant; while 
the finest pictures of the collection were 
estimated at comparatively small sums. 
The famous cartoons of Raphael, which 
had been purchased by Charles on the 


with some others of the finest paintings, 
were withdrawn from the catalogue by 
order of the Council of State ; and at the 
end of a sale lasting nearly three years, 
several of the best tapestries were found 
to have been appropriated by the lord 
protector, who even hung his own bed- 
room with pieces representing the profane 
subject of Vulcan and Venus. 

After the Restoration Hampton Court 
became again a royal residence. There 
the second Charles passed his honeymoon, 
and there he afterwards compelled his 
wife to receive Lady Castlemaine. But 
the fame of Wolsey’s creation was now 
eclipsed by the superior splendor and 
commodiousness of Versailles. When the 
Revolution came William and Mary com- 
plained that, though the air of the place 
was good, the buildings had been much 
neglected, and were wanting in many of 
the conveniences of a modern palace. 
Under the royal direction Sir Christopher 
Wren demolished the old state apart- 
ments inhabited by Henry VIII., and 
erected the long, uniform southern and 
eastern fronts, towards the Thames and 
the gardens, on a model as remote as pos- 
sible from the original design. The style 
adopted for the new edifice was the de- 
based Renaissance then in vogue, which it 
was no easy task to harmonize even toler- 
ably with the remaining Tudor buildings. 
That the result was worthy of the archi- 
tect’s genius cannot be affirmed, but al- 
lowing for the difficulties with which he 
had to contend and the instructions by 
which he was cramped, it may be pro- 
nounced fairly successful. Wren’s eleva- 
tions are imposing from their extent, and 
the new rooms were stately and well pro- 
portioned. Like the old quadrangles the 
additions are built of red bricks, but of a 
lighter color, and with a larger use of 
stone in columns and dressings. The 
staircases and some of the principal cham- 
bers were decorated with ungraceful and 
gaudy frescoes by Verrio and his assistant 
Laguerre,—names which recall Pope’s 
couplet : — 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 


Where sprawl the Saints of Verrio or La- 
guerre. 


More happily the delicate chisel of Grin- 
ling Gibbons was employed to execute the 


carvings. New gardens of spacious ex- 
tent were laid out, adorned with fountains 
and provided with exquisite screens of 
wrought iron. An old, separate building, 





recommendation of Rubens, were set down 


called the Water Gallery, was fitted up for 
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the queen’s use till the new palace should 
be complete, and was filled with a series 
of portraits by Kneller, known as the 
Hampton Court Beauties, which after the 
queen’s death and the demolition of the 
Water Gallery, were removed to the main 
edifice, and are now in the room called 
King William’s Presence Chamber. Also 
to gratify the queen an orangery was 
formed, choice exotics were collected, and 
hothouses were built for their reception. 
When he lost her William forsook the 
palace for a time, and did not return 
till Whitehall was destroyed by fire, after 
which further improvements were made in 
the gardens, and the famous maze was 
formed. The designer, we are told, con- 
demned this labyrinth for having only four 
stops, whereas he had given a plan for one 
with twenty. The seclusion of Hampton 
Court suited the taste of the moody Dutch 
king, and aided him to bear the pain of 
exile from his favorite retreat in the sandy 
plain of Guelders. He posted thither, on 
his last return from the Hague, without 
touching London, and it was while hunt- 
ing there a few weeks later that he met 
with the fall which caused his death, 

Very early in the eighteenth century the 
palace and gardens became a popular re- 
sort of holiday-makers from London, who 
came down by road or river to see all they 
could, and to dine at the Toy, a famous 
hostelry which stood just without the west- 
ern entrance, on the side opposite the site 
now occupied by the Mitre Hotel. Who 
does not know that the “Rape of the 
Lock ” was written to heal a breach which 
had arisen between two families out of an 
incident that had taken place during an 
excursion of this kind? We are almost 
ashamed to quote, and yet we cannot re- 
frain from quoting, the well-remembered 
lines : — 


Close by those meads, forever crowned with 
flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising 
towers, 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighb’ring Hampton takes 
its name. 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall fore- 
doom 

Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home; 

Here _ great Anna! whom three realms 
obey, 

Dost hn. counsel take, —and some- 
times tea. 


The party had come by water : — 


But now secure the painted vessel glides, 


The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides: | 
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While melting music steals upon the sky, 
And softened sounds along the water die; 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently 


play, 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 


After dinner the friends sat down toa 
game of ombre, during which coffee was 
brought in; then came the felonious as- 
sault and the catastrophe which produced 
the rupture : — 


The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, forever and forever! 


Perhaps if one were asked to mention 
the liveliest period in the annals of Hamp- 
ton Court, we should fix on a summer or 
two of the dullest reign in English history. 
The first royal visit after the coming of 
the Guelphs gave indeed little promise of 
gaiety. Originally George I., like Wil- 
liam III., preferred the palace as a retreat 
where he could escape from the unwel- 
come gaze of his subjects, and enjoy life 
after his own fashion with his foreign 
favorites. Thither accordingly he retired 
shortly after his arrival from Germany. 
The places formerly occupied by Portland 
and Albemarle were now more than filled 
by Mesdames Schulenberg and Kielman- 
segge, whom in course of time their lover 
created respectively Duchess of Kendal 
and Countess of Darlington. Of these 
two elderly, ill-favored personages, the 
duchess, extremely tall and spare of figure, 
became known to our rude forefathers as 
the Maypole, while the countess, being, 
as Thackeray says, a large-sized, noble 
woman, was, with equal irreverence, 
denominated the Elephant and Castle. 
There is a legend that the walk under the 
wall of the tilt-yard near the palace gate, 
owes its name to these two ladies. Tradi- 
tion tells that they used to pace up and 
down together beneath the elms and chest- 
nuts there, while awaiting the king’s return 
from exercise, and that it was hence called 
Frow Walk, afterwards corrupted into 
Frog Walk, the name which it bears to the 
present day. George would sit for hours 
with his pipe, watching this pair cut out 
figures in paper for his diversion, and 
would clap his hands with a shout of 
laughter whenever the Schulenberg suc- 
ceeded in producing a recognizable like- 
ness of some courtier or officer of State. 
At the end of the season his sacred Maj- 
esty returned to London by water, and 
only on these occasions did he care to 
appear in any state. Six footmen pre- 
ceded his sedan to the river-side ; six yeo- 
men of the guard followed ; then came the 
ruddled mistresses in chairs borne by ser- 
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vants wearing the royal livery. The suite 
attended, and the party embarked in 
barges spread with crimson cloths, while 
from an accompanying boat French horns 
and clarionets filled the air with music. 

But the German elector, who had 
allowed nine months to pass before he 
took possession of his new throne, was as 
eager to return to Herrenhausen as ever 
Wiiliam of Orange had been to revisit his 
beloved Loo. When he set out for Han- 
over in the summer of 1716, he appointed 
his son guardian of the realm and per- 
mitted him to reside at Hampton Court. 
The prince and princess took up their 
abode in the state rooms recently inhab- 
ited by Queen Anne, the ceiling of whose 
bedchamber has just been painted by 
Thornhill, and there strove by a display 
of graciousness and hospitality to efface 
the disgust which the king’s boorish be- 
havior had already excited. The most 
shining wits and beauties of that time 
were assembled at the new court. There 
sparkled Philip Dormer, Lord Stanhope, 
afterwards the celebrated Earl of Chester- 
field, who a year before had been ap- 
pointed toa post about the prince’s person, 
and who at the age of twenty was acknowl- 
edged to be the most accomplished gen- 
tleman of his day. Thither also came 
Carr Lord Hervey, elder brother of the 
better known John Lord Hervey, and 
reckoned, as Horace Walpole reports, to 
have had superior parts. There too were 
to be seen Lord Scarborough, praised by 
Pope, and Marlborough’s brother Charles, 
not yet the tedious and foppish General 
Churchill at whom the next generation 
laughed, but a gallant colonel, with laurels 
still fresh, and “smart in repartee.” The 
married ladies included Lady Walpole, 
wife of Sir Robert, and the princess’s two 
bedchamber-women, Mrs. Selwyn, mother 
of the witty George, and the much more 
important Mrs. Howard. It was at Hamp- 
ton Court that Henrietta Howard, after- 
wards Countess of Suffolk, the friend and 
correspondent of Swift, Pope, and Gay, 
was first recognized as the established 
mistress of the second George. This 
handsome, winning, sensible person helped 
to make the palace as pleasant as the Ger- 
man Frows had made it odious. The easy 
morality of the age could find only one fault 
in her :— 


W hen all the world conspires to praise her, 
[he woman’s deaf, and does not hear. 


But more attractive to modern taste than 


these older dames were the charming | 


maids-of-honor who mingled with them in 


Thad altered everything. 
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the parlor of the lady-in-waiting. Fore- 
most among these smiled the lovely, lively 
Mary Bellenden, whom her contempora- 
ries pronounced the most perfect creature 
they had ever known. She it was who, 
with arms folded before her, bade the 
amorous prince stand off, and when he 
thought to tempt her by counting his 
money at her side, tossed the guineas on 
the floor, and springing away left his royal 
highness to gatherthem upalone. Hardly 
second to the Bellenden was her compan- 
ion, the famous Molly Lepell, who seems 
after all to have made a more permanent 
impression. After being celebrated by 
Chesterfield and all the poets of her youth, 
she was complimented by Voltaire in the 
only English verses now extant from his 
pen, and to her in 1762 were dedicated the 
“ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

The season was filled with a varied 
round of amusements in which all these 
people took part. There were boating 
excursions, informal dinners, strolls in the 
gardens, games of bowls, flirtations (then 
called “frizelations ”) in shady retreats, 
and in the evenings cards or music, with 
pleasant supper-parties in Mrs. Howard’s 
apartments which were known to her 
friends as the Swiss Cantons. The lovers 
of scandal noted afterwards that about this 
time Lady Walpole seemed too intimate 
with my Lord Carr, and that Horace Wal- 
pole, who was born next year, bore far 
more resemblance to the puny and sickly 
race of Hervey than he did to the burly 
and jovial prime minister. Much the 
same society met again in the following 
summer, but with the difference that the 
old king was there to damp their enjoy- 
ment. Pope, in an often-quoted letter 
dated September, 1717, describes a visit 
he had recently paid to Hampton Court. 
“Mrs. Bellenden,” he says, “and Mrs. 
Lepell took me into protection, contrary to 
the laws against harboring papists, and 
gave me a dinner, with something I liked 
better, an opportunity of conversing with 
Mrs. Howard.” But the king’s presence 
The maids-of- 
honor declared that the monotony of their 
lives was unendurable. “And as a proof 
of it,” adds the writer, “I need only tell 
you that Miss Lepell walked with me three 
or four hours by moonlight, and we met no 
creature of any quality but the king, who 
gave audience to the vice-chamberlain, all 
alone, under the garden-wall.” In 1718 the 
jealous monarch had driven away his son 
and cette diablesse Madame la Princesse, 
who held an opposition court at Rich- 
mond, while his Majesty, resolute for once 
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to be gay, revived the old theatre in the 
Great Hall, bringing down Colley Cibber 
and his company to perform “ Henry 
VIII.” and other plays before mixed audi- 
erces of invited guests. The differences 
between the rival courts, however, were 
composed soon enough to enable the fair 
Bellenden and Lepell to revisit Hampton 
before the former wedded the heir to the 
dukedom of Argyle, and the latter, Pope’s 
especial favorite, became the wife of the 
poet’s particular aversion, John Lord 
Hervey. Both ladies cherished a fond 
recollection of happy days spent at Hamp- 
ton Court. “I wish we were all in the 
Swiss Cantons again,” writes Mrs. Camp- 
bell to Mrs. Howard ; and some years later 
Lady Hervey, addressing the same corre- 
spondent, says: “I really believe a frize- 
lation would bea surer means of restoring 
my spirit than the exercise and hartshorn 
I now make use of. I do not suppose 
that name still exists; but pray let me 
know if the thing itself does, or if they 
meet in the same cheerful manner to sup 
as formerly. Are ballads and epigrams 
the consequence of those meetings ?” 

The accounts of Hampton Court under 
George II. offer pictures much less agree- 
able. We see “the queen’s chaplain 
mumbling through his morning office in 
the so-called private chapel, under the pic- 
ture of the great Venus, with the door 
opened into the adjoining chamber, where 
the queen is dressing, talking scandal to 
Lord Hervey, or uttering sneers at Mrs. 
Howard, who is kneeling with the basin 
at her mistress’s side.” We see the king 
come into the Gallery in the morning 
when the queen is drinking chocolate, and 
abuse her for being always stuffing; and 
then turn to the other members of his 
family and vent the rest of his ill-humor 
on them, scolding Princess Amelia for 
not hearing him, Princess Caroline for 
being so fat, andthe Duke of Cumberland 
for standing awkwardly. We see the 
Princess of Wales, while hourly expecting 
her confinement, hurried secretly down- 
stairs by her worthless husband Frederick, 
forced into a coach, though on the rack 
with pain, and driven off to London to be 
delivered at St. James’s. Of the general 
tenor of court life in this reign we have a 
cabinet picture in a letter by Lord Her- 
vey:— 


I will not trouble you with any account of 
our occupations at Hampton Court. No mill- 
horse ever went in a more constant track or a 
more unchanging circle ; so that by the assist- 
ance of an almanac for the day of the week, 
and a watch for the hour of the day, you may 
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inform yourself fully, without any other intel- 
ligence but your memory, Of every transaction 
within the verge of the Court. Walking, 
chaises, levées, and audiences fill the morn- 
ing; at night, the king plays at commerce or 
backgammon, and the queen at quadrille, 
where poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual 
nightly gauntlet — the queen pulling her hood, 
Mr. Schutz sputtering in her face, and the 
princess royal rapping her knuckles, all at a 
time. . . . The Duke of Grafton takes his 
nightly opiate of lottery, and sleeps as usual 
between the Princesses Amelia and Carolina; 
Lord Grantham strolls from room to room 
(as Dryden says), ‘* Like some discontented 
ghost that oft appears, and is forbid to speak,”’ 
and stirs himself about as people stir a fire, 
not with any design, but in hopes to make it 
burn brisker; which his lordship constantly 
does to no purpose, and yet tries as constantly 
as if it had ever once succeeded. At last the 
king comes up, the pool finishes, and every 
one has their dismission. 


George II. made some alterations in the 

fabric of the palace, completing and dec- 
orating some of Wren’s new building 
which had been left unfinished at the 
death of William III. The works were 
executed under the direction of Kent, a 
poor architect, who unfortunately was also 
commissioned to rebuild part of the old 
lock Court, a task which he performed 
in a most unsatisfactory manner. After 
the death of Queen Caroline, George II. 
was little at Hampton Court, though now 
and then he would drive down to spend 
the day, accompanied by Lady Yarmouth 
and a small suite. “The royal party,” 
says Walpole, “‘ went in coaches and six 
in the middle of the day, with heavy horse- 
guards kicking up the dust before them, 
dined, walked an hour in the garden, re- 
turned in the same dusty parade, and his 
Majesty fancied himself the most gallant 
and lively prince in Europe.” At other 
times the palace was open to the inspec- 
tion of visitors pretty much as the state 
apartments at Windsor arenow. Walpole 
has a story that the Miss Gunnings in the 
first flush of their triumph, when crowds 
used to foliow them in the streets, went to 
see Hampton Court, and hearing the 
housekeeper say to another company at 
the door of the Beauty Room, “ This way, 
ladies, here are the Beauties,” flew intoa 
passion, saying that they came to see the 
palace, not to be shown as a sight them- 
selves, 

From the accession of George III. 
Hampton Court finally ceased to be a 
residence of the sovereign. The state 
apartments were dismantled and even 
Raphael’s cartoons, which had hung for 
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nearly seventy years in the gallery built 
expressly for them by Wren, were re- 
moved, first to Buckingham House, after- 
wards to Windsor, and were not returned 
till 1808. The gardens, however, were 
suffered to continue under the care of the 
famous Capability Brown, who had been 
appointed royal gardener at Hampton 
Court in 1750, and to whom is probably 
due the planting in 1769 of the famous vine 
which has so long been one of the sights 
ofgHampton Court. It is said that the 
young king had conceived an invincible 
repugnance to the place from his ears hav- 
ing been once boxed there by his choleric 
grandfather. At any rate, he abandoned 
it altogether, and the whole building, with 
the exception of the state rooms, was grad- 
ually divided into suites of apartments 
allotted by royal favor to private persons. 
In 1776 Samuel Johnson applied to the lord 
chamberlain for one of these suites, and 
of course met with a refusal. The rooms 
were granted, not to men of genius and 
literature, but to applicants who had inter- 
est at court or some claim on the official 
charged with the distribution of them. 
Sometimes the recipients of the king’s 
bounty left their lodgings untenanted for 
long periods, or even assumed the right of 
sub-letting them to others, and stringent 
regulations had to be made against such 
malpractices. At the end of the century 
the palace enjoyed a transient glimmer of 
royalty from the presence of the Prince of 
Orange, who, driven from the Netherlands 
by the Revolution, occupied from 1793 to 
1813 the vacated abode of English mon- 
archy. In later days, residences in the 
precincts have been occasionally given to 
persons not connected with noble families. 
Thus Michael Faraday, in 1858, was 
granted the crown house on the Green, 
which now bears his name, and which he 
occupied till his death in 1867. 

In 1865 the superb iron screens in the 
gardens, together with much furniture and 
tapestry from the palace, were removed to 
the South Kensington Museum. At the 
same time the palace finally lost the car- 
toons, these being transferred to the same 
institution, where, despite remonstrance, it 
appears to have been decided as we write 
that they are to remain. 

Here we close this hasty sketch, which 
can necessarily give but an imperfect idea 
of the patient industry, the wide research, 
and the various interest of Mr. Law’s vol- 
umes. Wecan only hope that it may at 
least induce such of our readers as have 
not yet done so to study them at first 
hand. The work has been clearly a labor 


SIX IN A LAVA-FLOW. 


of love; and we are pleased to think it 
likely to meet with a better reward than 
is perhaps the common lot of such labors. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SIX IN A LAVA-FLOW. 
AN ADVENTURE IN TENERIFE. 
I. 

Weare old residents in Tenerife, which, 
as all the world knows, is a highly volcanic 
island. We had, of course, heard the 
legend of the dog that was shut up in the 
cave below Ycod-de-los-vinos, and which, 
after three days, made its appearance in 
the ice-cave near the top of the peak. 
This story naturally fired our imagination, 
and we determined to follow in the foot- 
steps of that dog, or die in the attempt. 

The outside world may fail to appreciate 
the full amount of valor we displayed in 
making, and still more in carrying out, 
this resolution; but indeed it was truly 
remarkable, when one takes into account 
the good advice that was showered upon 
us at every opportunity by our friends. 
“Oh, don’t go,” said one, “ for so-and-so 
assured me, as a fact, that the country 
people use these caves to hide away their 
smuggled goods, and naturally dislike 
foreigners to go poking about their caches, 
for fear of its leading to the discovery of 
their little peccadilloes.” Others informed 
us that Ycod was drained into that part of 
the cave which lies below the town; while 
others again were afraid of some accident, 
such as the roof falling in suddenly, either 
of its own accord or by reason of a small 
earthquake, for these convulsions of nature 
are by no means uncommon in our volcanic 
regions, The last weighty argument 
brought forward against the plan (and it 
was considered unanswerable) was to this 
effect: Humboldt, the great Humboldt, 
had remarked, in that part of his writings 
which was dedicated to Tenerife, that one 
peculiarity of the lava-flows here is that 
they are unusually short, being constantly 
interrupted by cross-flows, which have 
broken and otherwise destroyed all con- 
tinuity in any of them. We knew, how- 
ever, what had never reached the ears of 
the world at large, that Humboldt was very 
much in love with a young Spanish lady, 
and spent most of his time in Tenerife in 
trying to gain her affections instead of 
carrying on his scientific investigations. 
So we were not too much crushed by the 





authority and magic of his name, and set 
| out for Ycod in good spirits, and well pro 
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vided with all creature-comforts. In this 
last respect the reader must not be too 
hard upon us, for we were unconsciously 
following the example of Emin Pasha, 
who declares that without the requisite 
amount of food, etc, every expedition 
must fail. 

The day after our arrival we rode down 
the very steep and stony road leading to 
the sea, as far as the nearest point to the 
hole where we intended to make our first 
descent on the following morning. When 
we had looked at the opening, we set about 
examining the rest of the ground, and the 
mouths of several other caves close by. 
These, however, were too short and shal- 
low to yield anyresult. Some of the party 
amused themselves, meanwhile, by ridi- 
culing the more adventurous of the inves- 
tigators, and offering them various curious 
wild fruits to refresh them after their 
labors. 

Having thus prepared the way, and seen 
that the well-known “ Ycod cave” (which 
has its exit at one end on a cliff overhang- 
ing the sea, while the other part was sup- 
posed to run under the big church and 
the town) was evidently the one to which 
the legend referred, we returned to the 
Hotel Inglés, and completed our prepara- 
tions for the morrow. 

We set out as soon as possible after 
breakfast, accompanied by Lorenzo, the 
guide we had brought with us from Puerto 
Cruz, Marco, the Ycod guide, and our 
horse-boys with pine torches, candles, 
measuring-rope, and luncheon. 

Before entering the cave we took our 
elevation, and found that the barometer 
marked three hundred and twenty-five feet 
above the sea-level, while the compass 
showed that the Peak lay 10° east of south 
from us. 

It was a curious sight to see us literally 
crawling into the cave, the entrance to 
which was partially filled with stones and 
rubbish left where the roof had fallen in. 
As soon as we had passed this obstacle 
we found ourselves in a lofty place, and 
stopped to take our bearings. The com- 
pass showed that the cave stretched away 
in a south-easterly direction. Lateron we 
found that it sometimes ran due east, but 
for the most part it bore south-east. 

We stood still for a few minutes, and 
gazed about us in the red and flickering 
light of the burning ¢#éa. It was a weird 
scene, 

For some little distance from the en- 
trance the floor was softand muddy. The 
rain had obviously washed the soil from 
the fallen roof into the open space below. 
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No one, looking at the cave, could fail to 
see that it was an old lava-flow, the outside 
of which had cooled and hardened, while 
the inside, which had retained its heat for 
a longer time, had flowed on, and at last 
ended its course on the cliff close to the 
port. We found that the walls and roof, 
and, later on, the floor, were entirely 
formed of lava, varying in color from a 
reddish-brown to black, and in other places 
changing to an ashen grey, where the dregs 
of the water that had filtered through the 
roof had formed short, brittle stalactites 
on the ends of the lava-points. This, 
however, was more noticeable in another 
part of the cave higher up the mountain- 
side. 

There was no object to be gained in fol- 
lowing the cave towards the sea, as that 
part of it has been shown to all visitors at 
Ycod for many years, so we turned our 
steps in the other direction. At first we 
got on quite comfortably, having plenty of 
room to walk upright, though the floor 
soon grew rough and jagged with sharp 
points of dark-colored lava. A few yards 
farther the roof dipped down so low, while 
at the same time the floor rose up so high, 
that we had to creep on hands and knees, 
with many a groan at the sharpness of the 
lava-needles over which we slowly crawled, 
tearing our clothes, and leaving little bits 
of tweed behind us sticking to the barbed 
points. 

Then again the roof became higher. 
We got into a large “hall,” passed several 
turns, and one or two side-caves, like lava- 
bubbles, for they went in a sort of half 
circle out of the real cave, and into it again 
some little distance fartheron. The wider 
the cave was, the smoother the floor be- 
came to walk upon. Soon we arrived at 
another very low bit—lower even than 
the first, and more painful to crawl over, 
for there was a turn in it, and the lava- 
needles were longer and sharper than be- 
fore. At last we reached the end of this 
rough, low part, very thankful that the 
torture was over for the moment, and little 
knowing how short our respite was to be. 
The roof had been quite as scratchy as 
the floor, and so low that one of the party, 
tired of the pain of creeping, had rolled 
through it — a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty, as each of the investigators was 
provided with a large pink cotton bag con- 
taining candles, matches, food, and a bottle 
of milk or water. On getting to her feet 
after that long and agonizing roll, the 
Chronicler discovered, to her unutterable 
woe, that the bottle of milk which had 
been entrusted to her care had become 
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uncorked, and that she herself, together 
with the bag and a!) it contained, was ina 
state of dampness pitiable to behold. 
Aiter much rueful laughter we went on 
our way again. 

The cave was now much narrower, al- 
though it was of a good and comfortable 
height; there was a decided curve in it, 
and it went up-hill to the end. Very soon 
we came to a large slab of lava lying in 
the midst of the way, and a few feet be- 
yond that was a sheet of lava, descending 
from the roof like a curtain, a little curved 
outwards by the wind. It came down to 
within a varying distance of from three to 
eight inches from the ground. A dog 
might easily have gone on further, — we 
could not. We had evidently arrived at the 
spot where a second lava-flow had stopped 
and congealed. 

During the course of our journey up the 
cave we had been much struck by the 
freshness and purity of the air. Here 
and there we found the long, thin root of 
some shrub hanging down through the 
roof; and once or twice, in the earlier 
part, some of us thought we heard the 
muffled sound of voices coming from 
above. In several places we passed great 
heaps of stones over which we had to 
clamber. These were generally to be 
found where the cave narrowed after a 
wider place, such as we called a “ halt.” 

We sat down on the lava-block for a few 
minutes to rest, and then retraced our 
steps as far as the great hall, where we 
stopped for luncheon, after which we re- 
turned to the open air. 

The part of the cave which we had ex- 
amined was four hundred yards long, and 
took about two hours to examine from the 
entrance hole to the end, measuring and 
taking our bearings as we went. 

Once more on the outside, we traced the 
cave above-ground, and discovered, to our 
no little astonishment, that instead of going 
under the parish church, as the people of 
Ycod imagined, it kept to the very bottom 
of the valley, passing considerably to the 
east of the town. - 

Having done this, we returned to our 
hotel, weary but triumphant, and with our 
minds thoroughly set on pursuing our in- 
vestigation of the cave, beginning ata hole 
we knew of farther up in the mountain, 
as soon as we had made the preparations 
which our present experience had shown 
were necessary. 

For one thing, we saw that it was a 
mistake to take so many torches, as the 
smoke they emitted was both dirty and 
disagreeable, It was also “ borne in upon 
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us ” that we ought to be prepared to spend 
the night in the mountains should we be 
belated, so we determined to go home at 
once and return to Ycod when we were 
able to meet all emergencies. 


al. 


On the sth of ,anuary, 1891, we once 
more set out for Ycod, taking with us a 
tent in addition co our other baggage. 

Next morr’ ag we employed ourselves 
in arranging our zmpPedimenta, and then 
started about half past eleven on our way 
up the mountain. Anda goodly company 
we appeared, as we advanced single file up 
a most precipitous road, or rather mule- 
track, for to call it a road is really to do it 
too much honor. Parts of the track were 
sO steep as to reach the proverbial angle 
of 45°, and parts were literally climbing 
masses of rock, in which the mules and 
donkeys, bringing down charcoal from the 
Pinal, or pine woods, had worn a series 
of what could only be designated steps ; 
so that, with the exception of a few short 
intervals of comparatively flat ground, the 
whole ride, which lasted for an hour and a 
quarter, was a gymnastic feat. None of 
our horses apparently would have needed 
much teaching to enable them to dance on 
a tight-rope. 

The hole by which we were to descend 
into the cave was overshadowed by a fig- 
tree, whose leafless branches shone silvery 
grey in the sunlight. An armful of ferns 
and grasses had to be cut away to clear 
the entrance, which was a peculiarly diffi- 
cult one, the amount of stones, earth, and 
rubbish that had fallen with the roof being 
sogreat, The weather was fine ; but there 
had been a heavy rainfall during the pre- 
vious month or six weeks, so we were told 
not to be surprised if we found that a good 
deal of water had percolated through the 
upper crust of the cave. 

Our first action after unloading the bag- 
gage-mules was to take the altitude of the 
entrance to the cave. This we found to 
be twenty-six hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea-level, The bearing of the Peak 
was, as will be remembered, 10° east of 
south. 

We were accompanied by Lorenzo and 
three other men, and each of us was pro- 
vided with a bag containing candles, 
matches, and various other necessaries. 
There was a lantern besides for every two 
of us. The men had bundles of wraps 
and baskets of food to carry, in case we 
did not reach another hole in time to re- 
turn to Ycod that night. Last of all, the 
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the shelter of the cave close to the en- 
trance, 

All was now ready, and one by one we 
laid ourselves flat out at full length, and 
wriggled down the entrance-path, if so it 
may be called, for a yard or two, feet fore- 
most. The roof had fallen in such a way 
as to oblige us to start as if we were going 
down the cave (the lower part of which, 
between hole and break, measures some 
forty yards or so), and then wind round 
the heap of rubbish to the other side again. 
It was a most laborious proceeding, but 
was fortunately of short duration. When 
we were all assembled in the wide and lofty 
cave below, we looked at each other and 
burst into a fit of laughter. We had left 
our hats outside, and were now rigged out 
in our underground head-gear of deer- 
stalkers’ or bright-colored Tenerife hand- 
kerchiefs, wound in picturesque but rather 
startling fashion round our heads, so as to 
cover them entirely, and also to tie down 
the thick paper-pads we had prepared to 
protect us from injury where the roof was 
low. One of our party was a little boy of 
nine or ten years old, and he was not the 
least eager of the investigators. As for 
the Spanish following, they no doubt con- 
sidered our conduct a piece of even more 
gigantic folly than the “mad” English 
were often guilty of. 

For the first twenty yards our course 
was in a south-west direction. The next 
twenty yards were southerly. Afterwards 
the cave trended to the east for a consid- 
erable distance. Some sixty yards from 
the entrance we came upon a fall of rock, 
over which we had to scramble; and at 
one hundred and twenty yards, where the 
cave was steep and narrow, we found that 
we had reached an altitude of twenty-seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

The cave was very wet, cold, and airy, 
not to say draughty in some places. Water 
oozed out of the sides, and great icy drops 
fell upon us, from time to time, from the 
roof. This, to say the least, was uncom- 
fortable, but was not enough to damp our 
ardor. The cave was such a fine one, and 
so easy to follow, and then it was so in- 
teresting to examine the course of what 
seemed to be a second flow of lava within 
the first, for it was quite distinct from the 
outer crust in shape. 

This inner flow must have been much 
Shallower. It had hardened into two 
wide, broad, smooth walls, projecting from 
the outer crust of the cave, almost as 
though they had been built against it with 
cement. These walls were of varying 
height, and had a roadway running be- 





tween them. This formation was one of 
the distinctive features of the upper cave, 
and was visible in nearly the whole of it. 
In one place, some three hundred yards 
from the entrance-hole, these walls rose 
high above our heads, curving in a kind of 
semicircle, so that the space at the top and 
bottom was smaller than in the middle; 
while high overhead, the roof of the cave, 
formed by the first flow, arched with a 
broad sweep. 

At twenty-eight hundred feet above the 
sea we met with our first check. There 
was a large stone in the roof that seemed 
so loose, Lorenzo thought it dangerous to 
go under it, as it looked as if it might fall 
at any moment — Un gran peligro, he 
called it; but we soon found that there 
was plenty of room to slip past on the 
other side. We went some twenty yards 
farther, finding the banks higher and 
wider at top and bottom; but it was so 
wet with the trickling water that fell in 
heavy drops upon us, that we determined 
to stop for the night and return to Ycod. 
We retraced our steps, some of the party 
waiting behind to examine a side cave we 
had passed forty yards or so before reach- 
ing the gran peligro, but this cave was 
found to be small and uninteresting. 

On climbing out of the entrance-hole 
we found the stars shining; but as there 
was no moon and the way was bad, we 
made up our minds to spend the night in 
a cottage close by. This we did, and a 
more curious night none of the party ever 
passed before. 

The little boy went to sleep ere he had 
well finished his supper, and was laid ona 
table wrapped in cloaks and rugs. The 
rest of the party laid themselves down 
anywhere — on tables, on camas de viento 
(well named couches, for anything colder 
or airier the Chronicier never enjoyed), or 
even on the floor. As inall Tenerife cot- 
tages, the window-holes were filled with 
shutters instead of glass, and neither the 
shutters nor the great door of the apart- 
ment closed tightly; so that, the night 
being gusty, with wild mountain showers 
driving on the wind, we felt quite stiff with 
cold, and “ tired nature’s sweet restorer” 
refused to visit our weary eyes. 

Every night, however, comes to an end 
some time, even the longest, and after 
breakfast three of the investigators felt 
sufficiently invigorated to set out for the 
cave again; while the others, amongst 
whom must be numbered the Chronicler, 
declined again to face the fatigue of clam- 
bering up that damp and gloomy roadway 
to some ancient crater on the Peak. All 
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honor, therefore, to the three gallant in- 
vestigators who continued their researches 
so undauntedly. 

On the previous day we had penetrated 
the cave for two hundred and forty yards. 
After that, two falls of rock were passed 
at intervals, The shelves at each side of 
the roadway continued all the time, but 
the farther the investigators proceeded 
the wetter the cave became. The shelf 
after a while grew wide and high, and the 
path narrow. At three hundred and 
twenty yards from the entrance was a 
“hollow point, which we afterwards found 
clearly marked on the outside. 

Up to six hundred and twenty yards the 
floor had been of solid lava. Then came 
a straight flow of about ten feet wide, the 
side walls low and narrow, and curiously 
resembling the Tenerifean a/ajea, or arti- 
ficial water-course, while the road looked 
as though several cart-loads of stones had 
been laid down for making a highway. 

About twenty yards farther on there 
was a higher level again, as though the 
road had been raised by another supply 
of stones. This led into a wider space or 
hall, after passing through which, and per- 
ceiving that it seemed to be the junction 
of two flows, the cave grew narrower, and 
the floor of loose black stones rising more 
abruptly than the roof, soon became so 
low that crawling was again necessary. 
The investigation of this part was then 
given up as too tedious. 

Having returned to the big hall, the 
three explorers sat down to rest, and see 
how much time there was to spare before 
it was necessary to start for Ycod, in order 
to get there before dark. As there hap- 
pened to be two hours to spare, it was 
determined to explore a downward flow, 
which led out of the same hall. It, how- 
ever, soon became disagreeably low, and 
did not seem worth troubling about, as it 
was going downwards, and was of the 
same character as the main flow. So the 
investigators turned back, and, about ten 
yards short of the central hall, found the 
mouth of a little cave above the ledge of 
the side wall, about three feethigh. They 
clambered in, and found the draught so 
great that one of the lanterns, the glass 
shade of which had been broken, would not 
keep alight. The cave went on for sixty 
yards, ascending all the time, without ever 
being high enough to admit of sitting 
down. The floor was made of black lava, 
with sharp, catching points, as in the cave 
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below Ycod. At last, to the great joy of 
the investigators, it emerged on a shelf in 
a larger cave turning to the right and up- 
wards. Into this they dropped, and found 
that, after ten yards or so, it, in its turn, 
ran out on the six-feet-high shelf of a still 
larger cave, in which they discovered, soon 
after entering it, that the high shelves had 
joined at the top, so that the cave was, so 
to speak, cut in two stories, or formed a 
cave within a cave. The story beneath 
was too uncomfortably low to attempt, 
while the upper one was of a fair height, 
and had a smooth, good roadway along 
which it was easy to pass, although per- 
haps it was alittle thin. Indeed Lorenzo 
said it was most unsafe.* Be that as it 
may, it was a splendid bit of cave. 

But now it was time to return, so all fur- 
ther investigation was put off until later 
in the season, when the cave is drier. 

It may be mentioned that in the last 
large hall where they had rested, traces of 
seven distinct flows were clearly recogniz- 
able. 

In our two days’ investigation of this 
upper cave we went in all seven hun- 
dred and twenty yards underground, and 
stopped at a height of thirty-one hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The latter 
part of the way was exceedingly stecp, 
and much wetter than at first, and 

Subterranean depths prolong 

The rainy patter of our feet 
was quoted with much unction by one of 
the party. 

The three who remained outside on the 
second day devoted themselves to other 
equally useful employment. The Chron- 
icler and the boy took photographs with 
much zeal and success, while the third 
defaulter followed the outside of the cave, 
tapping atintervals. We afterwards learnt 
that the taps had been distinctly heard by 
those below. 

And so the matter must be left for the 
present. Future research alone can show 
whether the lava-flow came from a crater 
in the Cafiadas, or from some part of the 
Peak itself. 


P.S. — The investigation was after- 
wards pursued for some distance; but a 
break occurring, and the owner of the land 
being absent, the impediment in the lava 
could not be blown up, so that nothing 
more hasas yet been done. 


* A large hole was discovered here two months laten 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
A PARIS CORRESPONDENT OF 1753. 


“Drip you ever read Grimm?” 

“Yes, of course; I used to read noth- 
ing else when I was a child.” 

“T don’t mean the fairy-tale Grimm.” 

“Oh! the man who invented that tire- 
some ‘law’? No; I hate philology.” 

“That was the same Grimm. I didn’t 
refer to him, but to the friend of Diderot 
and the Abbé Galiani, and all those peo- 

ie.” 
' *“ What! the person who wrote those 
seventeen volumes of ‘ Correspondence’ 
that you see, uncut, on the top shelf of 
every public library? Good gracious, no; 
certainly not. Life isn’t long enough.” 

Such a conversation would almost surely 
ensue at any mention of the name Grimm, 
even among comparatively well-read peo- 
ple — people who have pored excitedly 
over Gibbon, and have not quailed before 
the ten stout volumes of Milman’s “ Latin 
Christianity ;” people who may possibly 
have entertained ideas of reading Saint- 
Simon from end to end! Literature has 
nothing more fascinating to offer than the 
portrait-gallery of that faithful observer, 
yet the pages of Frédéric Melchior Grimm 
are no less graphic, and deal with an infi- 
nitely wider range of subjects. 

Grimm was not a Frenchman by nation- 
ality, though his name has become identi- 
fied with Paris and the Encyclopzdists, 
He was born at Ratisbon in 1726 (the 
same year as Madame d’Epinay), and in 
spite of the poverty and obscurity of his 
parents, he managed to obtain a good and 
solid education. Like other young enthu- 
siasts with a turn for writing, he first tried 
his hand at plays; but these were a total 
failure, and he was glad to accept the post 
of tutor to the children of the Comte de 
Schomberg, with whom he came to Paris. 
He does not, however, appear to have 
kept this situation long, and we next hear 
of him as reader to the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha. It was at this period of his ca- 
reer that he met Rousseau (who was drawn 
to him by their mutual love of music), and 
by Rousseau was introduced to Raynal, 
the Baron d’Holbach, and, above all, to 
Diderot. His relations with Rousseau 
ended as people’s relations with Rousseau 
generally did end. There is no variety in 
the history of Rousseau’s attachments, 
but the devotion that sprang up between 
Grimm and Diderot remained uninter- 
rupted all their lives long. “Si je me 
plaignais de mon sort, la Providence au- 
rait le droit de me répondre, ‘Je t’ai donné 
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Grimm pour ami,’” writes Diderot on one 
occasion. Their minds were cast in much 
the same mould, though Diderot’s was 
certainly the master, and their interests 
lay in the same directions. One most 
uncommon talent they had alike, and that 
was the power of cescribing a picture so 
as to convey a vivid notion of its scheme 
and of its charm. When we read the 
modern descriptions of our galleries, and 
examine ourselves as to the impression 
produced by the elaborate accounts of the 
works of art exhibited, we shall be able to 
rate this gift at its true value. 

It was during Grimm’s appointment as 
Secrétaire des Commandements de M. le 
Duc d’Orléans (1753) that he began an 
interchange of letters with the German 
princes, and especially with the Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, Gradually the empress of 
Russia, the queen of Sweden, and the king 
of Poland (Stanislas Leczinski) ~ an im- 
posing array of correspondents — were in 
communication with this obscure young 
man of twenty-seven! But for some rea- 
son or other it was the Empress Cathe- 
rine II. with whom he seems to have been 
on terms of the most real intimacy, and by 
her he was nominated minister in the 
states of lower Saxony (1795), an appoint- 
ment in which he was confirmed by the 
Emperor Paul. Besides Catherine, the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha always stood Grimm’s 
friend. He made him minister of Saxe- 
Gotha at the court of France in 1776, and 
Grimm held this office till the Revolution 
broke out, when he retired to Saxe-Gotha 
where he died in 1807. While he enjoyed 
these diplomatic offices, Grimm’s real 
business was to act as Paris correspondent 
of her Muscovite Majesty, and of other 
royal persons. What the London corre- 
spondent of provincial papers does now 
for the readers of country journals, Grimm 
did, with infinitely more accurate infor- 
mation, and with a pen far more learned 
and brilliant, for the entertainment of a 
few crowned heads. The talk of the town, 
of the ¢out Paris, talk on music, the 
drama, society, and, above all, on litera- 
ture, furnished his topics. 

In reading Grimm’s “ Correspondance 
Littéraire ” every English person will be 
struck by two facts: first, by Grimm’s in- 
timate knowledge of English literature 
(and particularly of contemporary books); 
and second, by the mania that existed 
in Paris for English books and plays for 
more than fifty years — in fact, till the out- 
break of the Revolution. On the whole, 
it may be said that Grimm’s judgments 
were singularly impartial, for though his 
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prejudices were strong, he was unusually 
ready to be convinced (as in the cases of 
Gliick and Clairon, for example), and he 
always had the courage of his opinions. 
So, it may be added, had his chief corre- 
spondent, Catherine II., to whom this 
charming Jotpourri of historical, literary, 
musical, artistic, theatrical, and social 
gossip was principally addressed, and who 
must have counted the hours before the 
arrival of this delightful courrier. What 
was there that Grimm did not know, and 
about which he could not write interest- 
ingly? But among the nine thousand 
pages (roughly speaking) which are the 
sum of his seventeen volumes, none are 
more acute and more absorbing than those 
which he devotes to the English publica- 
tions of the day. 

“The English,” he says (1763), in a 
conversation with a certain marquise who 
had been holding up to admiration a long: 
winded and involved romance called “ Les 
Mémoires de Madame la Baronne de Bié- 
mont”—‘“the English have left us far 
behind them in the matter of fiction. I 
would rather have written that novel of 
‘Amelia,’* translated into French six 
months ago, than almost any French novel 
I know. ... Of course hardly any one 
has read it, which does not prevent the 
women from abusing it violently, Yet 
characters in this book resemble closely 
the people we meet in daily life. They 
have none of that false gloss which we in 
France are accustomed to daub over all 
our romances, as well as over all our plays. 
You have only to read the conversation 
abou‘ the duel between Dr. Harrison and 
Colonel James, and you will see what a 
difference there is between a man who 
really knows how to make his characters 
talk naturally, and a person like Rousseau, 
who merely interpolates a dissertation on 
the sin of duelling into the ‘ Nouvelle Hé- 
loise.’ The fact is, Fielding is a genius, 
while Rousseau is nothing but a writer.” 

To this sweeping accusation the mar- 
quise retorts with reason that she gives 
up “that dégueule Julie,” with her noble 
sentiments and her pedantic tutor, but 
that Richardson (whom Grimm adores) is 
as emphatic as Rousseau, and that Sir 
Charles Grandison, in his remarks about 
duelling, swaggers quite as much as any 
of Rousseau’s characters. 

Even Grimm is constrained to admit 
that the incomparable Sir Charles is too 
great a talker, and has an unfortunate 
tendency to point a mora! on every possible 


* Fielding’s. 
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occasion. He would have preferred him 
to be more silent and more simple, and is 
indignant at his success. But for all that, 
he complains that in the “ Nouvelle Hé- 
loise,”” everybody talks Rousseau, while it 
is the essence of a novel that the author 
should “lie low.” Again and again he 
turns to his favorite English romances as 
the types of what works of fiction ought 
to be, and it is seldom indeed that he does 
not at once seize on their strong points 
in a manner that is certainly unusual when 
books are only read in translations. Of 
“Clarissa,” which was translated soon 
after it came out, and ten years before he 
expressed himself so vigorously to the 
marquise, Grimm declares that it “ bristles 
with genius,” and that every character, 
whether speaking or writing, has a touch 
of his own, and resembles in nothing the 
manner of any one else. 

This difference between English fiction 
and the ponderous, unreal romances in 
which French fine ladies and gentlemen 
had hitherto taken such pleasure (for the 
purely domestic novel was then unknown 
in France *) is attributed by Grimm to the 
fact that in England people had the cour- 
age to be individual, and to develop them- 
selves in their own way. In France, on 
the contrary, every one tried to live upto 
the standard of the homme du monde. 
** One may spend hours with a dozen dif- 
ferent persons,” exclaims Grimm in dis- 
gust, “and they all say the same things in 
the same tone.” It was considered low 
and ill-bred to differ from your surround- 
ings, therefore the artificiality which was 
the keystone of French life became also 
the keynote of French fiction. 

Perhaps the French felt this. They 
may have got tired of their perpetuai stilts, 
and longed to divert themselves after a 
simpler manner. At all events, transla- 
tions from the English became the rage 
among people without the taste for om- 
nivorous reading that marked Grimm and 
the Encyclopezdists. Sterne’s books were 
widely read (though, curiously enough, 
Grimm says nothing about them), and 
several of the great English classics — 
notably “ Tom Jones,” “ Clarissa,” and 
(later) “ Cecilia” — were not only trans- 
lated, but also adapted and transferred to 
the stage, for which they were mostly 
quite unfitted. 

It cannot be said that the French public 
were hardto please. It was not necessary 


* “ Le Roman Bourgeois” of Furetitre may be cited 
as anexception. But the somewhat Thackerayan man- 
ner of Furetitre was never popular, and his editions 
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to give them Richardson — the equal, ac- 
cording to Grimm, of Homer and Sopho- 
cles— nor the “ great and original artist 
Fielding,” nor “ Dublin’s immortal dean, 
the sublime Swift, one single shaft of 
whose wit outweighs whole volumes of 
didactic writers.” No doubt they read the 
Abbé Prévost’s translation —a good deal 
cut down — of “Sir Charles Grandison,” 
and peeped into the pages of “ Jonathan 
Wild,” but for the most part they were con- 
tent with simpler fare. The “ Histoire de 
Miss Betty Fatless,” in four volumes, 
translated from the English, had a wide 
popularity, and, according to Grimm, de- 
servedit. Miss Betty seems to have been 
a kind of earlier Evelina, whose careless- 
ness and inexperience led her into all 
sorts of false positions ; and her story was 
told, says Grimm, in a simple but spirited 
style. 

Readers of the old literature will at once 
jump to the conclusion that the history 
of Miss Betty Fatless was really the ad- 
ventures of one ** Betty Careless,” a novel 
of some repute, by Fielding’s sister. 
Certainly Miss Betty’s popularity was so 
great that three years later (1757) we find 
Mme. Riccoboni, an actress at the Co- 
médie Italienne, and a woman of consider- 
able gifts for writing, publishing two tales 
in letters, a form which was now becom- 
ing highly fashionable. Both tales had 
English titles and affected to deal with 
English life. We are told, but on no spe- 
cific authority, that Miss Fanny Butler, 
the heroine of the first, was a real woman; 
though the other two ladies, whose cor- 
respondence forms the second story — 
Milady Juliette Catesby and Milady Hen- 
riette Campley (Campbell ?)—are admitted 
to have no prototypes in fact. Mme. Ric- 
coboni seems to have been more distin- 
guished as a writer than as an actress. 
Her style was rapid and concise, full of 
grace and distinction, and Grimm seldom 
mentions her without a little friendly pat. 

Novels, however, were not the only 
branch of literature that was eagerly read 
and translated. In March, 1754, Grimm 
speaks of an edition of Bolingbroke’s 
“Memoirs” that has been done into 
French, and praises the book highly. It 
is curious that the qualities in the author 
which he selects for commendation are 
not precisely those we have been accus- 
tomed to think the marked characteristics 
of the brilliant Bolingbroke. “ Versa- 
tile,” “ ingenious,” and “fascinating ” are 
the epithets that follow naturally on his 
name, but one would not have instinctively 
described him as “frank, impartial, and 
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trustworthy;” neither would one have 
referred to “the integrity of a man as 
respectable as Bolingbroke.” But it says 
a great deal for Bolingbroke’s talents that 
he was able to impose upon Grimm. 

History had a strong attraction for the 
more thoughtful members of French so- 
ciety, who doubtless agreed with Grimm 
that “a great historian is the rarest of 
beings.” With the exception of De Thou, 
such a writer is wholly lacking in France. 
The reason, he says, that makes the 
French incapable of writing history, is 
the same reason that makes their memoirs 
the most interesting in the world. They 
float on the surface of things, and are 
neither deep enough nor _ philosophic 
enough to divine hidden causes. Even 
Voltaire had nothing to doin that ga/dre, 
fond though he was of trying it. Peter 
the Great was a character beyond his com- 
prehension, as indeed was not unnatural. 
Voltaire’s lightness of touch and facility 
of expression proved his snare, and are 
out of place in the stern realities of his- 
tory. These qualities had nothing in 
common with the sweeping reforms of 
Peter the Great, though they are appro- 
priate enough to the narrative of Charles 
XII.’s meteor-like career ; and the history 
of that dazzling and futile monarch is in 
consequence Voltaire’s best bit of histor- 
ical work, 

So, not having any historians of their 
own (this was before the days of Michelet), 
the French turned with ardor to those of 
other countries, and particularly to En- 
gland. Hume, in a yellow velvet coat 
with black butterflies on it, was a familiar 
figure in the Paris of Rousseau, and his 
English history was translated and widely 
read, especially his ‘‘ House of Stuart,” * 
which fell into the capable hands of the 
Abbé Prévost, author of ‘Manon Les- 
caut.” The “House of Tudor” * fared 
rather ill at those of Mme. Belot, but, on 
the whole, Hume cannot complain of want 
of appreciation in France. Robertson’s 
“ History of Scotland ” was translated by 
the indefatigable M. de la Chapelle in 
1764, and Smollett’s history appeared in 
1768, but found no favor in the eyes of 
Grimm, who observed that the “author 
was a contemptible person, with no 
weapon but satire, which he used freely to 
gain readers for his book.” ‘This is hard 
on the historian of Humphrey Clinker and 
the poet of “The Tears of Scotland.” 
Boswell can boast of his admirers, for his 
“Memoirs of Paoli” and his “ Visit to 
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Corsica ” both excited considerable inter- 
est, and literary men were beginning to 
attract attention in their own persons, as 
well asin their works. A life of Savage 
the poet (translated by Le Tourneur) was 
followed shortly after by one of Thomson ; 
we are not told how this was received, but 
there does not seem @ friori any intrinsic 
probability that the Parisian public would 
be violently excited by Thomson’s his- 
tory. In 1763 Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 


tagu’s correspondence was translated and, 


published in Holland, and, strange to say, 
fell flatin Paris. One can only suppose 
a foreign language has much to answer 
for, or perhaps the translation was bad. 
Assuredly Grimm’s judgment of literary 
ladies seems less sound than most of his 
verdicts, as we find him twenty-five years 
later (1788) gushing over Lady Craven’s 
letters to her son, and declaring that in- 
carnation of vanity and selfishness to be “a 
superior woman and enlightened mother, 
endowed with the happiest instincts and 
most delicate feelings.” English readers 
of the effusions of the “ Princess Berke- 
ley ” will be of another opinion. 

So much for the novels and histories; 
but, long as the list is, it by no means ex- 
hausts the field of French enterprise. 
English plays and English mofifs are all 
the rage, though they have to be consider- 
ably chastened and toned down to suit the 
Freach ideas. Recalling the awful tone 
of voice in which English matrons nowa- 
days will inquire if “ you rea//y like French 
plays,” and unhesitatingly condemn any- 
thing they consider improper with the 
phrase, “It is so very — well — French,” 
it is rather amusing to find that in the 
Paris of 1763 it was necessary to modify 
the dénouement of Thomson’s play — 
Thomson’s “Tancred and Sigismunda ” 
(translated and adapted under the title 
of “ Blanche et Guiscard ”)— because no 
French audience would tolerate the sight 
of a heroine being murdered in her ded, or 
of her father rushing across the stage in 
his night-shirt. After this, we are not 
surprised at Grimm’s writing in April, 
1789, two months before the taking of the 
Bastille, that in “ L7 Homme & Sentiment” 
(adapted from the “ School for Scandal,” 
and played at the Comédie Italienne) some 
of the scenes had to be omitted, because 
“the license of the English stage permits 
the successful representation of events 
which would be repugnant to the code of 
morals that governs the theatre in France. 
. » » You may see on the boards any day a 
crowd of damsels, some of whom are pas- 
sionately in love, sthers simply heartless 
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coquettes, others, again, playing off the 
lover against another for their own pur- 
poses; but as for a married woman be- 
having after the manner of Lady Teazle 
— such a scandal would be absolutely 
impossible on the French stage.” These 
remarks are sufficiently startling in the 
ears of people accustomed to the fix de 
siécle style of French plays. But the rea- 
son given by Grimm for this excessive 
propriety is stranger still. ‘In France,” 
he goes on to say, “women influence the 
tone of society to a much greater degree 
than in any other country, and in propor- 
tion as they become debased and corrupt, 
we grow more severe, and are more crit- 
ical of anything approaching to indecency 
on the boards. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether in these days ‘Tartuffe’ itself 
would ever have been tolerated by the 
public.” (Pt. 3, vol. v., p. 95). On read- 
ing this passage there came to one’s 
mind the verdict of a learned professor, 
who, when discussing the always interest- 
ing though well-worn subject as to how 
far French novels in any way represent 
French life, gave utterance to views which 
may be summed up briefly in the axiom 
“that the morality of the French nation 
was in inverse proportion to the immoral- 
ity of its literature.” One laughed at the 
time on hearing this remark, but then one 
had not read Grimm. Now, one is in- 
clined to think that the converse of this 
proposition may be true. 

In the light of these observations it may 
be imagined how the grossness of Wycher- 
ley and Congreve would strike the dwell- 
ers in the whited sepulchre of the Paris 
of Louis XV. Yet here and there we find 
notices of Restoration plays being adapted 
and “cut” for the French stage, though 
one might have thought that when all the 
necessary pruning was done, nothing of 
the original would be left. And perhaps 
nothing was! The industrious M. de la 
Place, whose aspirations were superior to 
his talents, devoted many years to issuing 
translations of the series known as the 
“English Theatre,” and poor though the 
work undoubtedly was, it probably proved 
a mine of gold for French playwrights to 
dip into. It was in 1763 that M. de la 
Harpe had the happy thought of writing a 
tragedy of ‘“ Warwick,” in which the hero 
was in love with Ehizabeth Woodville. 
We learn that this flight of the imagina- 
tion was a “most brilliant success,” and 
would probably have a run of “at least 
fifteen days, which is at present an almost 
unheard-of triumph.” As to whether it 
had or not, readers of Grimm are left in 














the dark, for it is never mentioned again ; 
but, five years later, the production at the 
Frangais of a stupid and dismal play called 
“ Beverley,” in which the gambling hero 
commits suicide in prison, gives rise to 
some rather waif and amusing observa- 
tions on the part of Grimm. “TI hardly 
think,” he says, “that a suicide can @ 
priori be interesting as a subject for the 
stage. It is, in reality, neither praise- 
worthy nor pathetic. I see nothing in it 
but one miscreant less in the world, and I 
dismiss him from my mind.” 

But if Grimm is naturally bored with 
the elaborate gloom of the “unborn ” tra- 
gedian, his enthusiasm over real genius 
knows no bounds. Twelve years before 
‘“‘ Beverley ” appeared to darken existence, 
we find him alluding in glowing terms to 
Gay’s “ Beggar’s Opera.” “You are in 
the worst company in the world,” he ex- 
claims, “and you never want to be out of 
it, as nothing can be more original or 
more diverting. You have only to com- 
pare it with French comic operas to see 
how wholly lacking the French are in 
truth and spontaneity; and, indeed, we 
cannot help allowing that, in the matter of 
plays, the English are our masters. The 
one idea of our authors is to draw por- 
traits and make epigrams. The sparkle 
of their wit is the glitter of an icicle, and 
the weariness their plays produce is all 
the greater for the false air of gaiety which 
pervades them, and which renders atten- 
tion nothing less than a conscious effort 
of will.” 

Meanwhile, popular as other branches 
of our literature were, our poetry had 
many votaries. Even “ Hudibras” is 
appreciated as a “work of genius” by 
those that have eyes to see and ears to 
hear, though naturally, “from its local 
color and its endless allusions, it is difficult 
for a foreigner to understand and still more 
Gifficult for him to translate.” It is hardly 
surprising to find that Thomson’s “ Sea- 
sons ” (1760) were a failure, and we are 
more astonished at two people attempting 
to render into French Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts ” (1769-1770) than at Grimm’s 
comment that “you must have a great 
passion for gloom before you can get 
through this book without being sensible 
both of fatigue and disgust.” 

Many of the names that we have noticed 
cause one a thrill of amazement, so much 
out of place do they seem among that 
company of wits and triflers which formed 
the Paris of the last days of the monarchy. 
But there is one Englishman who would 
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most emphatically have been en Jays de 
connaissance amongst the most punctilious 
members of the French court, and that 
man was Chesterfield. As might have 
been expected, he had both his admirers 
and his “ imitators,” and this epithet is an 
elastic one, capable of meaning little or 
much. The little book called ‘**The Art 
of the Toilette,” which appeared in 1776, 
contains sentiments after Chesterfield’s 
own heart, even if they do not emanate 
directly from his pen, and Grimm’s com- 
ments upon female beauty and attire are 
as worthy of attention as his comments 
on everything else. How many women 
would barter much of their worldly goods, 
perhaps much of their solid happiness, to 
be immortalized as perfect mistresses of 
the science of dress! Yet more might 
earn the right to such praise if they would 
only have the sense to act on the principle 
laid down by La Rochefoucauld, to which 
Grimm refers in a compliment which would 
be spoilt by translation into our clumsy 
English. “Toutes les femmes,” says 
Grimm, quoting from La Rochefoucauld, 
“se mettent comme la veille;” and adds 
on his own account, “il n’y a que Mme. 
Geoffrin qui se soit toujours mise comme 
le lendemain.” 

With this tribute to Grimm’s “ univer- 
sality ” we take leave of him, but one or 
two questions force themseives upon us 
from the facts we have been contemplat- 
ing. When we reflect that one hundred 
and fifty years ago the French were the 
prudes and the English were the profli- 
gates; that the English took nature for 
their model in both novels and plays, while 
the French shut their eyes to the weak- 
nesses and sins of which every one was 
aware and all practised, but which it was 
considered proper to ignore; when we 
compare our playwrights Bowdlerizing 
and adapting French dramas with Dryden 
deliberately performing the opposite func- 
tion for Moliére, and listen to the aspira- 
tions of some of our modern authors after 
a school of “ Naturalism” as audacious 
as the French, we ask ourselves: Is there 
such a thing as national character at all, 
or is everything a mere fashion and a con- 
ventionality? The Anglomania ceased 
abruptly with the Revolution, the ré/es 
were inverted, the sides were changed. 
They envied us our liberty, and sought to 
attain it by the September massacres; 
they admired “ Hamlet” and produced 
“ Hernani;” they worshipped “ Clarissa,” 
and created “ L’Assommoir.” 

L. B. L. 
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From Good Words. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF FRENCH 
NEWSPAPERS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


THE origin of newspapers, like that of 
many other valuable institutions, seems 
lost in obscurity. Itappears to be an open 
question whether we or the French were 
the first in the field. There are in the 
British Museum some early numbers of 
the English Mercurie, dating as far back 
as the year 1588. Itis confidently stated 
that, when the Spanish Armada was in 
the Channel, Lord Burleigh, with the ap- 
proval of Queen Elizabeth, had these 
printed and published to stir up the na- 
tional resentment against Spain, and to 
allay popular alarm by reliable informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, this state- 
ment has been since questioned. A Mr. 
Watts, in a letter addressed to the curator 
of the Museum in 1839, maintained that 
this is simply a myth, and that the papers 
in question are in some parts a literal 
translation from some Dutch gazettes. A 
French writer, M. Dubief, in his work on 
journalism, to which I am indebted for 
much information, endorses the latter 
opinion and claims the palm for his own 
countryman, Theophrastus Renaudot, who 
lived forty years later. On the other hand, 
Burton, who published his “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ” in 1620 or 1621, complains 
that “if any read nowaday, it is a play- 
book or a pamphlet of news.” However 
this may be, and it is perhaps impossible 
now to settle the dispute, the germ idea of 
journalism seems to have existed long 

efore either of these dates. Not to go 
back so far as the Acta Diurna of the 
Romans, one of the earliest traces of this 
form of literature is to be found in the 
Notizie Scritte, or foglietti (little leaves) 
which, before the invention of printing, 
the Republic of Venice addressed to its 
ambassadors and others to keep them 
posted up in the state of public affairs at 
home. A very ancient specimen, too, of 
a manuscript journal, is that preserved in 
the University of Leipzic, bearing the date 
of 1494. Moreover, in France we find that 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies it was usual for the great lords to 
keep a journalist at their own expense, 
whose business it was to collect news for 
their benefit. Their profession was cer- 
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tainly not very lucrative, for in a cash 
account of the household of the Duke of 
Mazarin there is a note to the effect that 
to one Portail, for the news which he fur- 
nished to his lordship every week for five 
months, he paid fifty pounds, ten pounds 
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| per month. These men were often poor 
| abbés or impecunious scribes, and we are 
| told that several hundreds of them in Paris 
formed themselves into a corporation with 
offices, where the great public was admit- 
ted for a few sous to hear or read the 
news. Almanacs were also published in 
Germany, giving besides astronomical in- 
formation and predictions of astrologers 
the principal events of the previous year. 
In the sixteenth century there appeared 
annually in Italy, France, and Germany, 
similar résumés of news that had been 
collected from day to day for the purpose. 
These and other efforts were gradually 
preparing the way for the regular weekly 
journals soon afterwards introduced. In 
France there seems no doubt that the first 
newspaper properly so called, was pro- 
duced in 1631 under the title of the Ga- 
zette de Parts, by Renaudot. 

Theophrastus Renaudot, whose name 
will ever be associated with the first rise 
of French journalism, was a man of a 
versatile genius, and distinguished himself 
alike in medicine, literature, and philan- 
thropy. In the midst of his professional 
labors as a court physician he found time 
to establish the first mont-de-Diété, or pub- 
lic pawnshop, for the benefit of the poor 
in Paris, also to arrange courses of liter- 
ary and scientific lectures for the public, 
. well as to publish his first Gazef¢e in 
1631. 

It is said that this last idea was sug- 
gested to him by the numerous letters he 
received from friends in foreign countries, 
which he was in the habit of reading to 
his patients for their amusement. Find- 
ing how much pleasure these accounts 
afforded to the sick, he thought it would 
be well to have them printed and circu- 
lated for the benefit of persons in health. 
It is not a little singular that medicine 
should thus have been the parent of jour- 
nalism. The first number of the Gazette 
de Paris was dedicated to the king, Louis 
XIII., in the obsequious and flattering 
terms common atthat period. With the 
practised address of a courtier he com- 
mends his undertaking to the royal favor, 
and apologizes for the defects of its style. 
Very plaintively he tells the monarch how 
difficult he has found his task and his en- 
deavor to satisfy the tastes ofall his read- 
ers. “The captains,” he says, “ would 
wish to find here every day accounts of 
battles fought, sieges raised, and towns 
taken. The lawyers look for legal deci- 
sions, the devout for the names of preach- 
ers and confessors of mark. If,” he adds, 
“the fear of displeasing the age has hin- 
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dered many good authors from touching 
the history of their own times, what must 
be the difficulty of writing that of each 
week and even of the very day when the 
paper is published? Add to this the brev- 
ity of the time which the impatience of 
your spirit allows me, and I am much 
mistaken if the most severe critics do not 
find deserving of some excuse a work 
which must be done in the four hours of 
the day that the arrival of the couriers 
every week leaves me to collect, arrange, 
and print these lines.” Modern editors of 
the daily press will no doubt fully under- 
stand what their worthy predecessor must 
have felt in the infancy of their art. 

Renaudot also had to be most careful to 
avoid offence in handling the politics of 
his own country. He had an absolute and 
capricious ruler to please, and not the 
good sense of a free and enlightened public 
to appeal to. Accordingly in his early 
numbers he supplies news from distant 
places, such as Constantinople, Rome, 
Venice, Germany, etc., but not a word 
about France. After a while he waxes 
somewhat bolder and inserts a few lines 
as to what is doing at St. Germain, where 
the court then was, extolling the virtue of 
its mineral waters, and a very short para- 
graph on Paris, where he says there are 
frequent fevers and where a Bible has 
been printed in nine volumes and eight 
languages. Even when the editor enjoyed 
rather more liberty he always put in the 
foreground the news of the most remote 
countries and reserved for the end the 
French court and the fair city of Paris. 
This method he tells us that he had adopted 
in order to meet the requirements of time 
and order, “except,” he humorously adds, 
“ for those who like to begin their reading 
at the end after the manner of the He- 
brews.” In the first year his issues were 
confined to a very small space, consisting 
of only four pages, twenty-one and a half 
centimetres by fifteen in size. In the next 
year they were extended to eight pages 
and sometimes even twelve. The price 
of the Gazette under the circumstances 
would seem to have been very moderate, 
one parisis or six centimes per number, 
but this, according to the value of money 
then, would represent at least three times 
as much now. The annual subscription 
was eighteen francs, a figure which must 
have effectually excluded the poor and 
limited the readers to the wealthier 
classes. 

In spite of all this caution and subservi- 
ence to the court, Renaudot ere long fell 
under the royal displeasure. When Anne 
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of Austria became regent after the death 
of Louis XIII., she threatened to with- 
draw her sanction from his Gazette, on 
account of objectionable matterin it. He 
was, however, equal to the occasion, and 
in a letter to the queen pleaded that the 
late king not only read his paper and did 
not allow the slightest fault in it, but that 
he almost always sent documents for his 
use in preparing it; “and was it for me,” 
he asks, “ to examine the acts of the gov-! 
ernment? My pen has been that of a 
clerk ” (“ Ma plume n’a été que greffiére ”’). 
Such an appeal was irresistible, and he was 
allowed to retain his privileges. Notlong 
after he associated his two sons with him- 
self in the editorskip. After his death 
they carried it on conjointly, and the Ga- 
zette continued to be the property of the 
family through the eighteenth century, 
and the official organ of the government. 
Renaudot has undoubtedly been a great 
benefactor to his nation. His contempo- 
raries hardly estimated his work at its 
true value. Yet there is a quaint old en- 
graving of the period still to be seen in the 
National Library at Paris, which shows 
how some even then appreciated his ser- 
vices. It represents the Gazette as a 
goddess on a throne, and seated between 
two allegorical figures of falsehood, and 
truth; Renaudot is writing for the latter, 
whilst on each side the couriers of differ- 
ent nations — Spanish, Indian, Italian, 
etc. — are hastening to present their de- 
spatches, and the newsvendors with their 
baskets are busily selling the papers. In 
the margin are these sufficiently boastful 
lines, and put into the editor’s mouth :— 


Mille peuples divers parlent de mon mérite. 
Je cours dans tous les lieux de ce vaste 
Univers ; 
Mon sceptre fait regner et la prose et les 
vers, 
Et pour mon tréne seul la terre est trop petite. 


How far this design fairly expresses the 
real character cf this first effort to instruct 
the public mind in France by the period- 
ical press, we need not stop further to 
inquire. Certainly Renaudot must not be 
judged by the higher standard of this 
nineteenth century. He worked under the 
chains of a despotic monarchy, and prob. 
ably was as faithful to the truth as the 
times permitted him to be. 

The success of his efforts naturally. 
stimulated others to follow his example; 
and many formidable rivals soon appeared 
on the scene. Although politics were still 
the monopoly of the Gazetze, various lit- 
erary and critical organs were started, 
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Amongst these the Fournal des Savants 
was perhaps the most successful, which 
still exists under the auspices of the 
minister of public instruction. Medical, 
commercial, industrial, philosophical, and 
ecclesiastical journals followed suit. 
Meanwhile, newspapers of all descrip- 
tions were being multiplied in the Low 
Countries and in England, In 1702 the 
first daily paper, the Daily Courant, ap- 
peared in London; whilst in France it was 
not till 1777 that the Fournal de Paris 
was published as a daily, and yielded an 
income of one hundred thousand francs 
per annum. It was, however, left to the 
first French Revolution to give the great- 
est impulse to journalism in France, which, 
with occasional interruptions, has been 
felt increasingly ever since. Mirabeau, 
in fact, is considered to have been the 
founder of the French political press. In 
his Fournal des Etats Généraux politics 
were for the first time freely discussed. 
Its second number was suppressed by 
the consul in 1789; but a meeting of the 
electors of Paris protested so vehemently 
against this measure that he boldly con- 
tinued the publication. The day after the 
taking of the Bastille he republished his 
journal under the new title of the Courrier 
de Provence. Although it survived its 


founder only six months, a fatal blow had 


been struck at the restrictions of the press. 
For a short time under the iron rule of 
Napoleon politics were again a forbiddea 
topic. The Montteur alone received the 
imperial sanctioa, and in gratitude cele- 
brated the victories of its master, and 
concealed his defects. The Dédats, which 
had been purchased a few years previously 
by the brothers Bertin, and was already 
giving promise of its subsequent success, 
was fora time taken out of their hands, 
and thirty other newspapers were sup- 
pressed. But at the fall of the Empire the 
Lertins recovered possession, and journal- 
ism in all its branches entered on a new 
era of rapidly advancing prosperity. Louis 
XVIII., who as * Monsieur” at one time 
used himself to write for the Fournal de 
Paris, now gave considerable freedom to 
the press, and a host of newspapers 
started into existence under the favoring 
gale of fortune. The reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe was perhaps the most brilliant period 
of French journalism, for then distin- 
guished statesmen such as Thiers, Guizot, 
Rémusat, enriched it with their contribu- 
tions and elevated its tone. At the same 
time the prices were reduced and the 
sales proportionately increased amongst a 
poorer and a more numerous class of 
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readers. Advertisements, too, were mul- 
tiplied, and became a source of large profit. 
These radical changes were not effected 
without considerable opposition from less 
prosperous journals, which were not pre- 
pared to meet the enlarged demands upon 
their resources. A duel was fought be- 
tween M.de Girardin, the leader of the 
changes, and M. Carrel, their fierce oppo- 
nent, in which the latter was killed. This 
was, in fact, the last struggle between the 
old system and the new, and preluded 
the triumph of the new. The establish- 
ment of universal suffrage gave a still 
more powerful impetus to its progress. 
Still cheaper and more popular newspa- 
pers were issued, and in 1863 the Pefzt 
er as a sou paper began its marvel- 
ously prosperous career, and was soon 
followed by others of the same price. 

Under the present Republic, whilst the 
freedom of the press at times borders on 
licentiousness, competition has advanced 
with colossal strides in Paris and the 
provinces, as well as throughout the civil- 
ized world. In the year 1891 (the two 
hundred and sixtieth of French journal- 
ism) there were 3,180 periodicals of all 
kinds published in the provinces, and 
1,998 in Paris, 5,178 in all. The daily 
newspaper now echoes every sound heard 
in every quarter of the globe, and it serves 
as a mirror, on which every phase of 
human thought and every event, the small- 
est as well as the greatest, is reflected, so 
that the ordinary reader at his breakfast 
table is better informed than the most 
intelligent statesman formerly was; and 
we seem to be almost omnipresent. All 
this is done for a price which hardly pays 
for the paper and ink; and yet the enor- 
mous circulations in London, Paris, and 
New York enable the proprietors to real- 
ize immense fortunes. Itis said that the 
Paris Figaro would hardly be sold for 
less than thirty millions of francs, and 
that the Petit Fournal nets from twelve 
to fifteen millions a year. It has been 
calculated that each side of the Tour 
d’Eiffel from its basement to its highest 
platform has a surface of fifteen thousand 
square mé@tres; and yet that the paper 
used for one day’s issue of this little news 
sheet would cover the space of all four 
sides ten times over. 

The sheets consumed in one day by the 
whole world’s press would be sufficient to 
reach to the heights of the Alps or the 
Himalayas, while from their summits 
would flow torrents of ink not equal to its 
demands. But who can estimate the 
amount of human thought, labor, and skill 
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involved in the production of one daily 
paper? 

What, we naturally ask in conclusion, 
are the results of all this marvellous ex- 
tension of the press? Opinions on this 
subject are as diverse as are men’s tastes, 
habits of thought, and means of informa- 
tion. Proteus-like, the press assumes so 
many various phases in different times, 
places, and circumstances, that it is im- 
possible to arrive at any positive and defi- 
nite judgment upon its merits as a whole. 
It is neither an unmixed good nor an un- 
mitigated evil. Certain it is that it has 
become an absolute necessity of our mod- 
ern civilization. Without it society as it 
is would soon cease to exist. Even at the 
beginning of this century a writer in the 
Zoologic Magazine remarked that “ a fam- 
ily met in the morning would often drink 
the tea of Lethe and eat the toast of taci- 
turnity, were they not happily relieved 
from torpor of thought and immovability 
of tongue by the entrance of a newspaper.” 
In these days of penny dailies the neces- 
sity has grown and is annually growing 
with the supply. How weighty is the 
responsibility of all whose high office it is 
to minister to this need to see that the 
mental pabulum they set before their read- 
ers be of a wholesome and elevating char- 
acter! Very true, as well as forcible, was 
the remark of the late Lord Shaftesbury 


on this subject: “If you will tell me,” he 
said, “ what is the literature of the people, 
I will tell you what is their private charac- 
ter, and what is their domestic life, and 
what will be the future public security of 
the empire.” 





From The Spectator. 
CHURCH DANCES AT SEVILLE. 


LIKE the other survivals of medizval 
life, the Carnival is rapidly dying out in 
Spain and Italy, and the local press at 
Seville, far from lamenting the decay of 
the ancient festivities, is positively rejoic- 
ing over their disappearance. There is, 
indeed, some reason for the eagerness 
expressed by the Andalucia, the Orden 
and the Baluarte to see the Carnival dead 
and buried, in the extravagant license and 
disorder which have in recent years char- 
acterized a festival chiefly kept up by 
the lower orders; and this year the feeling 
has been so strong, that the alcalde was 
induced to issue a notice to the effect that 
the Town Council would not, as in former 
years, grant a sum of money to pay the 
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expenses of illuminations, fireworks, and 
processions of carriages. Many Sevillians 
of the better class make it a custom to 
leave the town for the three days preced- 
ing Lent; and besides the decree of the 
alcalde and the disfavor of the upper class, 
the weather during the Carnival week did 
all in its power to wash out the color from 
a season which was once so gay. The 
visitor who walked through the wet streets 
might receive a few handfuls of colored 
paper cut into small pieces (fapelitos) 
thrown in his face by girls stationed in the 
balconies above, and might see a few fig- 
ures with masks and strange disguises wan- 
dering disconsolately about; but he would 
otherwise hardly be aware of the presence 
of the Carnival, — unless, indeed, he came 
upon one of the bands of wandering mu- 
Sicians (es¢udiantinas), singing national 
airs to the accompaniment of the guitar, 
and dressed in the garb of students of the 
seventeenth century, short black jackets 
and knee-breeches, with black caps and 
feathers. These musical bands are the 
only pretty feature of the Carnival as it 
now is. Sometimes they improvise songs 
with true Spanish facility, slyly alluding 
to any noticeable figures in the crowd 
around them. Atnight, when the weather 
improved, the crowds in the streets in- 
creased, and the pelting with egg-shells 
full of cut paper, and with bon-bons, grew 
faster and more furious. But, generally 
speaking, Carnival seemed to have left the 
street this year, and to have taken refuge 
in the cafés and theatres, where masked 
balls took place each night, chiefly patron- 
ized, however, by the middle and lower 
classes. At these, dancing was kept up 
from nine o’clock at night till five o’clock 
in the morning. In some of the cafés the 
pelting and horseplay led to various dis- 
turbances, in which the police were re- 
quired to play a part. 

The license and disorder of Carnival has 
always led the clergy to look upon it with 
a certain degree of disfavor, and it has 
long been the custom to open churches for 
special devotions during the three days 
preceding Lent, in reparation of the scan- 
dals of the streets and public places. In 
Seville, as elsewhere, the sacrament is 
exposed during the season, and the 
churches are filled with worshippers. But 
there is one custom peculiar to Seville, 
which now really forms the prettiest scene 
to be viewed during the Carnival, although 
it is religious, not secular, and is a protest 
against the licentious gaieties of the time, 
instead of being a part of them. This 
custom is the dancing of the little choir- 
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boys of the cathedral before the Host 
every evening at five o’clock. Above the 
high altar, blazing with wax-tapers, the 
Host is exposed in a magnificent silver 
ostensorium, surmounted by a huge silver 
crown; the illumination of the sanctuary 
is completed by a row of tali and massive 
silver candelabra standing outside the 
rail. As soon as vespers, compline, and 
matins are ended, the archbishop ascerds 
to his throne at the north side of the sanc- 
tuary ; the canons, in their purple mantles, 
follow, and kneel in rows on each side; 
then in the space before the altar ten little 
choir-boys (seéses) take their stand in two 
ranks of five, facing each other. The 
boys are dressed as pages of the seven- 
teenth century, with jackets of red and 
white in stripes, white knee-breeches, 
stockings, and satin shoes ; in their hands 
they hold white hats, broad-brimmed and 
high-crowned, with drooping plumes of 
red and white feathers. After “ Tantum 
Ergo” has been sung, to the accompani- 
ment of a full orchestra, the boys begin a 
hymn in Spanish to a bright and charming 
air. When this is ended, they genuflect, 
put their hats on their heads, and begin 
their dance, still singing to the accom- 
paniment of the orchestra. The dance is 


slow and stately, like the old minuet, with 
a pause between each step; the boys wind 
in and out, form various figures, and end 


with apirouette. At the completion of the 
hymn, the orchestra continues the air, and 
the boys accompany it with castanets, still 
dancing. The ceremony is then repeated, 
with another hymn and different music, 
and the whole performance lasts twenty 
minutes. At its conclusion, “ Tantum 
Ergo” is again sung, while every one 
kneels ; the archbishop gives his benedic- 
tion, and departs with his attendants, the 
people crowding round, as he goes down 
the church, to kiss his episcopal ring. 
Many Protestants, and even Roman 
Catholics, may be scandalized when they 
hear of dancing as part of a Church ser- 
vice ; above all, of dancing in fancy cos- 
tume, and with covered heads. Such, at 
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any rate, was the feeling of a former pope, 
who sent a commission to inquire into 
this ceremony, unknown except at the 
Cathedral of Seville, and there only prac- 
tised at the Carnival, the festival of the 
Conception in December, and that of 
Corpus Christi inthesummer. The papal 
commissioner, however, reported that the 
whole thing was decertly and reverently 
performed, and that the covering of the 
head was simply the ancient Spanish cus- 
tom; and so the supreme authority of the 
Church could only give its approval to a 
harmless and charming ceremony, which 
perhaps forms a useful counter-attraction 
to the masked balls and other spectacles 
of the streets and theatres. The origin of 
the dancing is not attested by any docu- 
mentary evidence, but it is believed to 
date from the conquest of Seville by St. 
Ferdinand from the Moors. It is a sur- 
vival, in fact, of the autos sacramentales, 
or miracle-plays accompanied by music 
and dancing in honor of the sacrament, 
which are chiefly known to European 
readers outside Spain through the beau- 
tiful compositions of Calderon. The 
“Autos” of Calderon carried these per- 
formances to the highest point of literary 
art, but they had been customary in Spain 
throughout the Middle Ages at Corpus 
Christi and other festivals. Not only 
boys but also women used to dance before 
the Host, until this part of the ceremony 
was suppressed by authority. 

The music employed at the Church 
dances in Seville is the property of the 
chapter, and strangers are not, as a rule, 
allowed to see the scores. Mr. Lomas, 
however, who mentions these dances in his 
book of travels in Spain, gives two of the 
airs sung at the festival of the Conception ; 
at the Carnival and Corpus Christi, entirely 
different words and airs are used. It is 
rumored that, in deference to modern sen 
timent, the dances will be discontinued 
before long; but if this is to be the case, 
many will certainly regret the disappear- 
ance of one more picturesque scene, and 
one more survival of medieval life. 





CARLYLE ON Louis BLANC. — Among a 
collection of Carlyle’s letters is one in which 
he gives a little sketch of Louis Blanc. ‘I 
also,”’ he says, ‘* rather like the little Revolu- 
tionist. During the time of his Luxembourg 
saturnalia, I read all his books; found in him 
immense vivacity, and ardent zeal, a swift, 
clear, shallowish, but honest judgment, and a 


dreadful deficiency of all the silent faculties; 
which latter, indeed, are not very rife any 
where at present, and in France I think neve1 
were. ‘ Monsieur a peu ou presque point de 
talent pour le silence!’ An amiable little 
revolutionary curiosity—unhappily invested 
with a kind of magnitude just at this time.” 
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The Churehman, New York, says:— 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a parrees reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.’ 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and La 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Live 
ING Acx.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

“It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— . 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LIVING AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here. 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 
he Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

“If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
his.” 
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The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 
“It fave its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., say: 
“It is certainly the most 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 
“ it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


si— 
valuable weekly pu’>- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirabie 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be ~ for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the <de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Living AGz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tre Livinec Acr proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in perienmente. Not to 

be outside the intellectual 
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world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectua} 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE LivinGc AGE.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle says :— 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
and best of foreign essays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of travel and adventure.” 

The Abany fee says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette — ~ it 1s 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self toa —— temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 

what not to print,—and the result is that 
er of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 
The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

« Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGz is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THE Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
exeelient. ‘better is the end of this thing than the 

”» 
wrwig tantecnage 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt 18 

“Tie cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best. 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of sixty-four pages, 


As Tur Livine AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
», | the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY upon read- 
¢ | ing the prospectus in April, 1844. 
if it can obtain the public patr onage long enough, it will 


He then said, ‘‘I entirely approve 


contribute in an eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess 4 a 
moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age.”’ 

That Tur Livine AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praises which, during all the years of its publication, 


x tag j, have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent of 


TueE Livine AGE gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


7 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearlv, furming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great xmount of matter, with fresh- 


ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactor- 


other publication, 


“ompleteness attempted by no 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and "iscovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
andl COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current literature, —indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in ail 
branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 


“Ifa cultured stranger from another world were to 
find himself in this one, and were to make a study of 
our literary advantages, le would be impressed espe- 
cially, we are contident, by the abundance, variety and 
high average quality of the contents of LITTELL’s 
LIVING AGE.” — The Congregattonalist, Boston. 

“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterliug publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keea appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, Which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 
parab ie publication thatitis. . We know of no other 
publication that is so thorough an educator, for it 
touches all live subjects and gives the best thought of 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

**No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the public. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.”— The Churchman, New York. 

“It improves with age. It is a treasure-house of 
the best periodical literature in the language, and 
subseribers are easily enabled to keep themselves ac- 
quainted with the work of the most eminent writers 
of the time.” — Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia. 

‘Tt maintains its leading position in spite of the 
iiitude of aspirants for public favor. . He who 
ibseribes for a few years to it gathers a choiée 
ibrary, even though he may have no other books.” — 
\ - York Observer. 
Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
ny more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
nen English-speaking people; and its importance 

‘ r ses with the ever-growing rush and hurry of 

0 i times. . Certain it is that no other magazine 

1 ‘its place in enabling the busy reader to keep 
up with current literature,” — Episcopal Recorder, 
lphia. 


Philaa 


“It has, in the half century of its existence, fur- 
nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the day, such as cannot fail to educate and stimulate 
the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and desires 
for loftier attainments.” — Presb’n Banner, Pittsburgh. 

**It is incomparably the finest literary produc tion 
of modern times.”—J/erald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis, 

“ The subscription price is low for the abundance of 
excellent reading given.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Tt would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“It saves much labor to a busy man who only wants 
to read the best.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. The fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and _ religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”—Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Tt is one of the invaluables to those whose time is 
limited.” — Houston ( Ter.) Post. 

“No one who pretends to keep au courant with 
what is doing in science and literature can afford to 
dispense with it.” — Hartford Courant. 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best current 
literature, the product of the best writers of the day, 
it stands unrivalled.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 
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